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THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


The principle that underlies statutes of limitation applies 
to books no less than to debts. If there are just claims 
against an alleged debtor, the probability — hardly less than 
certainty —is that they will be presented within the time 
for which they are legally admissible; and there is the 
strongest presumption against claims of a later date. In 
like manner, if there are just grounds for denying the genu- 
ineness of writings well known and widely circulated, those 
grounds can hardly fail to reveal themselves while the writ- 
ings are still new, especially if there be distinct recognition 
of the possible spuriousness of works of a similar kind ; and 
objections originating at a later age, if they are such as 
might have been urged at the outset, are hardly worthy of 
serious consideration. Now it is as certain as any fact in 
Christian history that the thirteen Epistles commonly as- 
cribed to Paul were regarded as his throughout the Church 
before the close of the second century. Early in the fourth 


century, Eusebius was at pains to collect testimony as to 
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sacred books from the earliest time and from every quarter, 
some of his witnesses abutting upon the apostolic age. 
He divides the writings currently received among Chris- 
tians into three classes,—those unquestionably genuine, 
those probably genuine, though more or less questionable, 
and those undoubtedly spurious. The thirteen Epistles of 
Paul are placed by him in the first class. Such has been the 
belief of Christian scholars and critics, so far as I know 
without an exception, till a comparatively recent period. 
But if the objections to the genuineness of any of these 
writings are such as could not have been obvious in the ear- 
lier ages, they would have valid claims to be entertained. 
They are, however, all of them such as existed in their full 
foree —if they ever had any force — in the second and third 
centuries. 

Among these objections are references—especially in 
the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians — to heretical opin- 
ions alleged to have made their first appearance in the post- 
apostolic age. But these opinions had their natural birth 
and their sole reason for being in previous beliefs, which 
Christianity could not at once and entirely displace; and 
they must therefore have been coeval with the promulga- 
tion of the new religion,— nay, must have been more preva- 
lent at the beginning than afterward, when a more enlight- 
ened faith had learned to brand them as heresies. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians has been pronounced spuri- 
ous on account of the very close resemblance between por- 
tions of it and parts of the Epistle to the Colossians. But 
what copious letter-writer is there who has not sometimes 
copied himself, and used not only the same thoughts, but 
the same words, in letters with different destinations? And 
it must be remembered that Paul was writing neither am- 
bitious literary compositions nor scriptures for all Christen- 
dom, but hasty letters, which, so far as he knew, might never 
be seen outside of the churches to which they were respec- 
tively addressed. 

No doubt is cast by any critic worthy of notice on the 
genuineness of the Epistles to the Romans, the Corinthians, 
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and the Galatians. The others of the series —the Pastoral 
Epistles excepted — have, all of them, so decided and unmis- 
takable Pauline characteristics that, if forged, they must 
have been written by a man or men of a thoroughly Pauline 
type of mind, style, logic, and feeling; and such a man has 
not made his appearance in all these intervening ages. 

As for the Pastoral Epistles, the fact that they were in 
the earliest time regarded as Paul’s is strongly in favor of 
their genuineness. Then, again, they contain, each of 
them, passages so thoroughly Pauline in grammatical and 
rhetorical structure, and still more in intensity and gran1- 
eur of thought and emotion, that they could have had no 
other author, and least of all could have been written by 
aman assuming a character not his own.* Moreover, the 
alleged difference of style between these Epistles and those 
confessedly Pauline is no greater than we often find in 
writers of our own time on a diversity of subjects and occa- 
sions;— not by any means so great a difference as there is 
between Dr. Channing’s controversial and his devotional 
writings. Then, too, in the Second Epistle to Timothy 
there is a jumbling of messages and greetings with words 
that seem to storm the very gates of heaven, which art 
could not counterfeit, but which was perfectly natural for 
a man whose soul is in flame with hope, love, and zeal, 
writing in hot haste, with dear friends crowding upon his 
fond remembrance, with the missing cloak that he needed 
for the chilly Roman winter, the books left at Ephesus 
which he cannot replace, and “especially the parchments,” 
on which he wants to pour forth still more of the strength 
and grace that are in him to sustain those who may be his 
fellow-sufferers for the gospel’s sake. 

Paul holds toward Christianity a position second only to 
that of its Founder. The Galilean apostles were not suffi- 
ciently broad to take in the meaning and spirit of their 
Master’s teaching. They were so thoroughly Jews in 
thought, habit, feeling, training, and hereditary prejudice, 
that nothing short of a miraculous change of their identity 
" #See I. Timothy vi., 11-23; Il. Timothy iv., 6-18; Titus ii., 11-15; ii,38, 
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could have detached them from their ancestral faith. To 
them, the Jewish law and ritual were the most august 
things on earth, and the interior shrine of their temple was 
the vestibule of heaven. A reformed, but not a transformed 
Judaism was the utmost of which they were capable. 
Many of Christ’s sayings, as recorded by the evangelists, 
indicate his consciousness of a world-wide mission; but 
they evidently did not understand their own record, and 
to the very last the dream of the disciples was voiced in 
the question,— “ Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the 
kingdom to Israel? ””—a question to which they would not 
take a negative answer so long as the holy city stood. 

There was divine wisdom in grafting the new scion in the 
old tree,—in feeding its young life from a stock so vigor- 
ous that, transplanted and for many centuries trampled under 
foot, it cannot die. Christianity thus, in its rudimentary 
form, obtained currency wherever there were immigrant 
Hebrews, and won the hearty allegiance of multitudes. that 
still ceased not to be Jews. But for Gentiles to become 
proselytes to two religions at a time, assuming the burden 
of the one in order to enjoy the freedom of the other, was 
beyond reasonable expectation. The passage from Judaism 
to Christianity was easy; but the way through Judaism to 
Christianity was so narrow, rugged, and thorny as hardly 
to invite “here and there a traveller.” 

To resume our figure,— Paul’s mission was to cut out the 
graft entire and uninjured, with tender regard for the stock 
that had nourished it. For this work, he had at once a nat- 
ural aptitude and a special preparation. Of those most 
conversant with his life and writings, not a few recognize in 
human history no greater man than he was, as regards both 
strength and fineness of intellect. Born a free citizen of 
Tarsus, then a city of great importance both political and 
commercial, he must have seen and known men of various 
nations, tongues, and races. Tarsus was also a renowned 
seat of literature and philosophy, and was largely resorted 
to for liberal education. Paul, to be sure, never parades 
his classical or general culture; if he did, he would only 
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show how slender and thin it was. But in his few allusions 
to collateral themes not immediately Christian, in his two 
or three quotations from Greek poets, in the ease of his 
demeanor and the consummate skill of his address at 
Athens, he gives us glimpses of a familiar knowledge of 
many things beyond the scope of a native of Judea. At 
the same time, as a pupil of Gamaliel, he must have ac- 
quired the traditional interpretation of the Scriptures, and 
the sancto-legal learning, which might one day have raised 
him to a pre-eminence like that of his teacher. This novi- 
tiate under the chief of the doctors of the law deepened, 
undoubtedly, his attachment to the religion of his fathers, 
and to his own people as heirs of the promise made to the 
fathers. Hence his surviving reverence for Judaism, his 
more than tolerance for Jewish observances by Christian 
converts who did not attempt to impose them on others, 
and his tenderness of regretful sympathy for those of his 
fellow-countrymen who remained aliens from the Christian 
fold. 

Paul must, also, have had strong, though unconscious, 
leanings on the Christian side before he started on his jour- 
ney to Damascus. True, he regarded the Christians as out- 
laws and rebels, yet as foes not to be despised. He knew 
them to be good citizens and good men, their religion alone 
excepted. He could not have been an unmoved spectator 
at the execution of Stephen. The martyr’s angel-face in 
dying could not have escaped so keen an observer ; and the 
recognized sincerity, probity, and nobleness of those who 
were suffering for Christ’s sake, while rendering their heresy 
all the more dangerous, made him the less unready to cast 
in his lot with them. 

Not thus, however, can we account for the sudden and 
marvellous change that befell him. His mind was undoubt- 
edly made receptive of higher truth by what he had seen 
and known of those who claimed to possess it. But what 
can have occurred on his way to Damascus, that could so 
entirely break up and transform his whole life, throwing his 
hoaest, intense, fervent zeal into the very cause which he 
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had just before deemed accursed of God and worthily hated 
by man? Some ingenious critics say that he had a fit of 
epilepsy, that he was liable to similar attacks ever after- 
ward, and that this was the thorn in the flesh from which 
he prayed in vain for relief. Were this so, it is a great pity 
that Paul’s disease had not been an epidemic among Chris- 
tian ministers. But, though epilepsy may daze a man, it can 
hardly convert him; and, in post-Pauline times, it has not 
been known as a vivifying and energizing agency for body, 
mind, or soul. Nor can the kindred theory that Paul was 
prostrated and blinded by a stroke of lightning account for 
his becoming a Christian. Had he been on a journey with 
some felonious intent, a thunderbolt might have frightened 
him out of his purpose. But he was engaged in what he 
regarded as a godly enterprise; and to a self-acquitting con- 
science signs from heaven are not fraught with terror. 
Precisely what took place it is hard to say with certainty, 
and perhaps the details of the event may have been obscure 
in Paul’s own recollection; for it is the nature of a sudden 
and intense. experience to produce confusion of mind and 
partial forgetfulness as to attendant circumstances. But 
the one indelible impression left on him was that he had 
seen Jesus Christ and heard his voice. It may have been a 
vision during the last day’s noontide rest of the party with 
which he was travelling,—a vision so realistic that he 
searcely knew whether it came through the bodily senses 
or through those avenues of the soul which open into the 
realm of spirits. If this was the case, I cannot believe that 
it was merely a phantasmagoria that originated in the action 
of Paul's own brain on the scene that he had so lately wit- 
nessed in Jerusalem and on the errand on which he was 
sent. That he was inspired for his new departure and his 
evangelic work by being brought in the spirit as into a face- 
to-face communion with Jesus I have no doubt. But the 
view which I have given is rendered the more probable by 
Paul’s saying that those who were with him did not hear 
the voice; while as for the light that shone upon them, 
the light of the vision brighter than the noonday sun 
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must have seemed to him to envelop all around him in its 
radiance. As regards external miracles, I do not deem my- 
self sufficiently conversant with the counsels of the Infinite 
Wisdom to pronounce them impossible or improbable; but, 
were I as well assured on this point as some of our biblical 
critics are, I should still no less believe in God’s access to 
and action upon the human mind, whether waking or sleep- 
ing. I have no doubt that men have often been warned and 
instructed by him in dreams and visions, and T can find no 
difficulty in maintaining that the chief captain of the sacra- 
mental host was thus started on a mission destined to be 
world-wide and world-enduring. 

With him, however, as with all wise men, the starting 
on the mission was not laboring in it, but preparation for 
it. During the three years spent partly in Damascus and 
partly in Arabia, his seems to have been not an altogether 
silent presence in assemblies of his fellow-disciples; but he 
was probably with them as a learner rather than as a 
teacher. Had he assumed at once, on the score of his heav- 
enly vision, a prominent place in the Church, as a man of a 
lower order of intellect and character would have done, we 
should have heard much of him at the outset, little after- 
ward. This time of seeming inaction was, no doubt, de- 
voted to prayer, to the study of the Hebrew Scriptures in 
their Messianic bearings, to meditation on the oral gospel 
which was preached in all the infant churches by men of 
apostolic training and spirit, and to the determination of his 
own proper sphere and mode of service. There is reason to 
believe that he very early saw and felt — nay, that the con- 
viction was borne in upon him by a higher wisdom than his 
own — that Christianity was, in the purpose of its Founder, 
broader than Judaism ever could be, and that, so long as 
Christians remained a mere Jewish sect, they must be an 
insignificant factor in human progress and well-being. It 
can hardly have been anything short of this conviction that 
kept him so long away from the head-quarters of the new 
religion. Had he supposed Peter, James, and John to be of 
infallible authority, the first thing that he did would have 
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been to retrace his way to Jerusalem, and place himself 
under their tuition. Instead of this, he remained aloof from 
them till he was strong enough to hold his own ground, and 
to appear before them as on equal terms, with manifest 
tokens of a commission none the less genuine because lack- 
ing their signature. His relations to them ever afterward 
were such as indicated their clear recognition of his supe- 
riority. They retained their Judaic narrowness; but they 
could not fail to perceive the thoroughness of his consecra- 
tion, his transcendent working power, and what seemed 
very much like the blessing of God on a more liberal dis- 
pensation of the gospel than they dared to sanction. They, 
indeed, made some concessions at the time of the conversion 
of Cornelius; but Peter’s whole bearing with reference to 
this matter is apologetic, even at the centurion’s house, and 
the council afterward held at Jerusalem had it in view 
rather to extend their reluctant tolerance to what could not 
be undone than to open a wider door for future converts. 
From the time that Paul commenced his work as the 
apostle to the Gentiles till his martyrdom at Rome, we have 
a record of labors, hardships, and sufferings which has no 
parallel in the history of the Christian Church, and of 
heroic endurance manifesting at every stage the spirit and 
power of his Master’s cross. His peculiar position exposed 
him -to a constancy and bitterness of persecution such as 
can have assailed no member of the original apostolic col- 
lege. Jewish immigrants were to be found in every city 
and town in the Roman empire; and, as they were gener- 
ally engaged in trade or commerce, they had —though no- 
where in places of authority — no little influence both with 
mobs and with magistrates. They hated Paul as a heretic 
and a renegade; and, however favorably he was at first 
received by the Gentiles, they never failed to stir up a strong 
popular feeling against him, and were not infrequently able 
to induce men in official stations to second their enmity by 
imprisonment, or by public scourging, which— though as 
a Roman citizen he was legally exempt from such chastise- 
ment— was three times inflicted on him by Roman func- 
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tionaries, besides still more numerous instances in which 
petty Jewish tribunals adjudged him “ worthy of stripes.” 

I was surprised, I may say even amazed, to hear not long 
ago from an eminent biblical scholar, in a eulogistic dis- 
course on Paul, that in a single instance he manifested less 
than his wonted intrepidity. The occasion was that on 
which, standing before the Sanhedrim, he neutralized the 
hostility of a large portion of that body by proclaiming him- 
self a Pharisee and the son of a Pharisee, and asserting that 
it was for the resurrection of the dead—the main point at 
issue between the rival Jewish sects—that he was cailed 
in question. In my belief, he never showed himself more 
entirely the master of the situation than at that moment. 
He was under the protection of the Roman chief magistrate, 
and the Sanhedrim had no power to harm him. The mem- 
bers of that council were summoned, not as judges, but as 
witnesses, that those who held his fate in their hands might 
know from them “the certainty wherefore he was accused 
of the Jews.” He could gain nothing for himself by ‘his 
appeal to the Pharisees; but he hoped, no doubt, to gain 
something for his Master. He never lost his Jewish sym- 
pathies, and was always rather proud of having been a 
Pharisee, in the Epistle to the Philippians enumerating his 
position as such among the privileges which he “counted 
loss for Christ.” His was pre-eminently the gospel of the 
resurrection. He always speaks of the resurrection of 
Christ as the one cardinal fact in the history of Chris- 
tianity, and makes the resurrection of the dead the prime 
truth of the new religion. As at Athens, so in other dis- 
courses and in his Epistles, such intense stress is laid on this 
one fact and this one truth as to throw all else, even the 
cross itself, into the background. How could he, then, 
have been silent, in an assembly largely composed of Phar- 
isees, as to the one supreme interest of humanity which he 
and they in common regarded as the fundamental article of 
religious faith? Must he not have thought this the fit and 
heaven-appointed time to open in some hearts an avenue 
for the reception of him whom he regarded as the eternal 
life made manifest ? 

2 
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Paul’s Epistles have a pre-eminent biographical interest 
and value. As regards his outward life, indeed, they furnish 
no accurate details of events and experiences; but they 
explain and vivify the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, 
showing us how and why Paul must have been a marked 
man in every situation,— how it was that he had only fer- 
vently devoted friends, vehement opposers, or bitter enemies, 
—how entirely he was absorbed in his work, so that, with 
more learning and knowledge than any other Christian pos- 
sessed till at least a century later, he converted it all to 
evangel’c uses, and uttered the literal truth when he pro- 
fessed to know nothing save Jesus Christ and him crucified. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the joyous, even jubilant 
spirit that pervades these letters. No man ever saw more 
of the shady side of life than he. If he ever had a day of 
quiet sunshine, it was but the lull before the morrow’s storm. 
Yet, said he, “none of these things move me.” There is not 
a trace of depression, not a strain in the minor key, except 
in the beginning of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
when he was evidently convalescent from a disabling attack 
of the illness to which he was liable,— asthma, most prob- 
ably; but he here soon recovers his wonted cheerfulness, 
calls his affliction light, and toward the close of the letter 
says of this very thorn in the flesh, “ Most gladly will I glory 
in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me.” Human history furnishes no grander spectacle than 
Paul in his imprisonment at Rome, in the grasp of the terri- 
ble Nero, with death by some hell-inspired refinement of 
cruelty as his not improbably close impending doom, chained 
to his keeper, the links of his chain clanking with every 
movement of his hand, yet writing such a letter as that 
to the Philippians, full and brimming over with gladness, 
and begging those to whom he is writing to joy and rejoice 
with him. 

These Epistles are remarkable —so far as I know unique 
—for the interwreathing in continuous discourse of close 
reasoning and profoundly fervent emotion. Paul’s logic is 
always keen and cogent. The successive stages of one of 
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his prolonged or complex arguments are not, indeed, always 
in juxtaposition. He often makes digressions; but his 
digressions are forays from which he returns richly laden 
with illustrations, subsidiary thoughts, corroborative facts 
or citations; and he always returns,— never leaving a train 
of reasoning unfinished or inconclusive. His logic, too, is 
incandescent with strong feeling, devout, brotherly, patri- 
otic; and nothing seems more natural for him, though I 
know no other writer in whom it would not be regarded as 
offensive affectation, than to insert a doxology between 
what, if reduced to strict scientific statement, would be the 
members of a syllogism. . 

His rhetoric, too, is transcendently grand and beautiful. 
The ethical writings of all ancient and modern times con- 
tain nothing that can be compared with his description of 
charity, whether in exhaustive perfectness, in comprehen- 
* siveness of detail, or in those elements of style in which, 
ordinarily, only the most consummate art can approach the 
simple grace of nature, which he here attains without design 
and unconsciously. As for the sublime in thought and 
diction, the chapter on the resurrection transcends, as it 
seems to me, all else in the literature of all times and lands. 
Nothing has ever been written that so moves on with the 
majestic rhythm of a triumphal march over conquered 
death; while most impressive of all is the descent — spirit- 
ually an ascent —from the very gate of heaven to the plane 
of daily duty in that closing sentence, in which the accumu- 
lated and concentrated powers of the world to come are con- 
verted into a working force for the world that now is. 

As regards dogma, I do not believe that Paul created, or 
believed, or meant to imply in his writings any other than 
the simple truths derived from the words and the life of 
Jesus Christ. I see no proof that there is a peculiarly Paul- 
ine type of Christianity. In a certain sense, Paul could not 
but be the involuntary framer of dogma; for limited and 
limiting dogmas are shaped by the attrition of larger truths 
with real or supposed errors. Thus the Christian, both intel- 
ligent and devout, whose sufficient definition of God up to 
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a certain time has been voiced in those hallowed words, 
“ Our Father who art in heaven,” when he comes into con- 
tact with pantheism and agnosticism, is forced to give to his 
conception of God a dogmatic statement, the terms of which 
do not belong to the conception itself so much as to the theo- 
ries which it-repudiates. Thus, again, were I holding a con- 
troversy with one of the disciples of Swedenborg (as to 
whom, by the way, I should prefer the attitude of a learner 
to that of an antagonist), it would be inevitable that I 
should state my own beliefs, in part, in the New Church 
phraseology, to which, under other circumstances, I should 
not need to resort; and I should therefore seem to have a 
much more technical and complex creed than would appear 
from any non-controversial statement of my opinions. The 
Epistles from which the “ Gospel according to Paul” is de- 
rived were those which he wrote to combat the assumptions 
and claims of the Judaizing Christian teachers, and to reas- 
sure in their sound Christian estate Christians of Gentile 
birth and those born Jews who had ceased to conform to the 
Mosaic law. A large part of the phraseology of these Epis- 
tles, when descriptive of Christian doctrine, is descriptive 
of it as contradistinguished from Judeo-Christianity, and 
therefore defines the former in terms of the latter. These 
terms have been largely adopted: into Christian creeds, and 
—strange to say—have been regarded as distinctively 
evangelical, though there is no vestige of them or of their 
alleged signification in the evangelic record. With the 
Gospels alone, or had it not been for the controversy with 
Judaizing Christians, Augustinianism or Calvinism would 
never have been. 

There are two subjects on which Paul has been especially 
misrepresented for the reason that I have stated. One is 
the atonement, the reality of which he teaches, but not in 
a single instance in contravention of his own explicit state- 
ment that “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself.” The Jewish theory was that of reconciling God 
to man, not man to God. The sacrifices of the Mosaic law 
and of all the earlier religions were propitiatory in their 
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purpose, presupposing the divine anger not otherwise to be 
appeased. Paul’s aim is to substitute in the minds of his 
readers for this idea that of a sacrifice offered by Christ and 
by God in Christ to win man to duty and to heaven by the 
persuasive power of suffering love. 

The other subject on which the apostle has been most 
utterly misunderstood is the law and the works of the law, 
of which he speaks disparagingly. Now there is not a 
single instance in which the law is thus dealt with, in 
which a just criticism will not show that what Paul under- 
valued is ritual and ceremonial obedience. He is no more 
of an antinomian, and a no less rigid moralist, than James; 
and the only justifying faith that he recognizes is that 
which sanctifies the springs of conduct and hallows all 
their issues in the outward life. 

It would carry this paper beyond all reasonable bounds, 
were I to give expression to what I think and feel about 
Paul’s practical wisdom. There is in his Epistles a great 
deal of fine and discriminating Christian casuistry,— of the 
application of Christian principle.to questions concerning 
social intercourse, relations to those outside of the Church, 
conduct toward rulers and magistrates, the ethics of home 
life, and the course to be pursued under peculiar exigencies 
created by the position of the Christian brotherhood in an 
indifferent or hostile community. 

I am greatly impressed by his judicious treatment of the 
prevalent expectation of Christ’s speedy second coming 
and the impending end of the world. While he evidently 
shared this expectation, or, at least, thought it not improba- 
ble, he disclaims all knowledge with regard to it, and ex- 
presses no opinion; but his endeavor is to allay the existing 
excitement by bidding his fellow-disciples to be quiet, to let 
their moderation be known unto all men, to mind their own 
business, to do faithfully the work of the passing day, in the 
assurance that thus, and thus only, can they be prepared to 
meet their Lord if he comes, and that, if they thus live, it 
ean be of no concern to them whether the blast of the last 
trumpet shall find them at their post of duty here or shall 
wake them from their death-slumber. 
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It was my purpose, but for unavoidable hindrances, to 
prepare for this Review a careful analysis of Rev. Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke’s book, entitled The Ideas of the Apostle 
Paul Translated into their Modern Equivalents. But it is 
too late to review a book which has already had so many 
readers. I want, however, to commend it warmly to those 
who have not read it. It is impossible to overstate its 
merit, equally in thorough comprehension of the subject, 
in fresh and vigorous thought, in reverent and loving sym- 
pathy with the great apostle’s spirit and work, and in a 
style which makes thought transparent and sustains the 


reader’s unflagging interest. 
A. P. PEABopy. 


AMERICAN SONNETS. 


It is now seventeen years sinve Mr. Leigh Hunt and Mr. 
S. Adams Lee compiled and edited together the Book of the 
Sonnet, Mr. Hunt writing a general essay “On the Culti- 
vation, History, and Varieties of the Species of Poem called 
Sonnet,”— which still remains as good as anything upon the 
subject,— and compiling the English sonnets, and Mr. Lee 
compiling the American sonnets, and contributing an ad- 
mirable historical and critical essay on the “Sonnet in 
America.” Since then, the literature of the sonnet has 
been much increased. Many poets have found in it a 
favorite vehicle of self-expression, and have made various 
experiments upon its form. Many admirable examples 
have been added to a number that was already great. Many 
reviews and general articles have elucidated the nature and 
functions of the sonnet, and several admirable compilations 
of sonnets have been made. Those by Main and Caine 
stand at the head of these. Each is admirable in its way. 
Mr. Caine’s is the more choice, and has the advantage of 
embracing sonnets by living authors,— a great advantage, 
seeing that the sonnet has been much cultivated by some 
of them, and that Dante Gabriel Rossetti was still living 
when the two books were made, thus robbing Mr. Main of 
some of the finest specimens in the whole range of sonnet 
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singing. Mr. Dennis’s collection is also admirable, but this 
also is confined to the dead poets; while Mr. Waddington’s 
English Sonnets by Living Writers goes to the opposite 
extreme, but had the happy fortune to appear while Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti was still among the living. 

But in America, although the culture of the sonnet has 
been hardly less assiduous than upon English soil, and since 
1867 has produced many beautiful results, the literature of 
the sonnet has not been much increased since Mr. Lee 
brought his anxious but ill-requited labors to a close. A 
few sonnets by American authors appear in Mr. Caine’s 
collection and in Mr. Waddington’s, but they give no ade- 
quate idea of the achievements of our poets. Mr. Deshler’s 
Afternoons with the Poets is an American book devoted 
entirely to the sonnet. It is written con amore, the sonnets 
quoted being embedded in a mass of pleasant, garrulous text 
cast in the form of conversation.. It contains many beau- 
tiful examples, with judicious comments on their merits and 
defects. It treats of American as well as English sonnets, 
but with no proportionate fulness.. It is, therefore, greatly 
to be desired that some one should present himself as the 
continuator of Mr. Lee’s compilation and. criticism of 1867. 
If Mr. Lee has not yet returned into heaven, and could 
himself assume the task, the doleful lucubrations with 
which he brought his former studies to a close would find 
no counterpart in his new summary and conclusion. Then 
he expressed himself with admirable frankness thus: “ The 
general character of the sonnets, so few of which possess 
the vigor and originality which offer salient points for criti- 
cism, has embarrassed me throughout. ... Had I exercised 
a severer critical judgment, the American portion of the 
volume would have been greatly reduced.” It is a pity 
that it was not so reduced. As poor pictures hurt the good 
ones at an exhibition, so in a collection of sonnets the poor 
ones make the others seem less excellent than they really 
are. If, now, he should resume his task, Mr. Lee might 
exercise as severe a critical judgment as he pleased, and 
he could make a larger collection than he made in 1867, 
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and every one should be well worthy of its place, especially 
if Mr. Lee has learned to repent a little of his dogmatism 
in regard to the peculiarities of a true sonnet, and has at- 
tained to Mr. Caine’s more just and comprehensive princi- 
ples. The new collection would contain many that ap- 
peared in the collection of 1867. It would omit many 
others, and in their places others would appear that have 
been written since ; among them some which, if not rigidly 
obedient to the Petrarchian form, are of a most rare and 
noble quality. 

To consider first the sonnet writing of our major poets, 
as we are wont to call them,—“our elder poets” would 
be a less invidious term,—even among those whom we are 
prone to think of as precursors of Bryant, because they went 
away so long before his death, there is many a sonnet of no 
little real poetic beauty, however little it may satisfy the 
purist in these matters in its external form. In Percival, we 
find a sonnet vein of wondrous beauty. Mr. Lee, whose 
standard of sonnet excellence is nothing, if not Petrarchian, 
declares that Percival’s sonnets are “ illegitimate in form.” 
But they are less so than Shakspere’s, and Mr. Caine has 
proved that it is mistaken criticism to regard the English 
sonnet as a bastard offspring of the Petrarchian form. The 
freedom of the English sonnet may be regarded as its in- 
herent right. It has been claimed and exercised by every 
greatest master of the sonnet art. Milton and Wordsworth 
are continually urged upon us as faithful copyists of the 
Italian model, but their most careful students know that 
they are far from being so. But Percival has at least one 
sonnet which Mr. Lee allows is “ moulded upon the strict- 
est Petrarchian model.” Mr. Caine would not, however, 
make the same allowance. It has the legitimate number 
and arrangement of rhymes, but it has not that break be- 
tween the octave and the sestette which is as characteristic 
of the true Petrarchian sonnet as any matter of its rhymes. 
In short, Mr. Lee, who set out to be a purist, was not one 
after all. He had not made himself a perfect master, as has 
Mr. Caine, and Mr. Mark Pattison, in his critical edition 
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of Milton’s sonnets,—a delightful piece of work,—of the 
complete significance of the Petrarchian form. The sonnet 
in question is as follows :— 


If on the clustering curls of thy dark hair 
And the pure arching of thy polished brow 
We only gaze, we fondly dream that thou 

Art one of those bright ministers who bear 

Along the cloudless bosom of the air 
Sweet, solemn words to which our spirits bow,— 
With such a holy smile thou lookest now 

And art so soft and delicately fair. 

A veil of tender light is mantling o’er thee ; 
Around thy opening lips young loves are playing, 
And crowds of youths, in passionate thought delaying, 

Pause, as thou movest by them, to adore thee ; 

By many a sudden blush and tear betraying 

How the heart trembles when it bends before thee. 


One has only to compare this sonnet with others of Per- 
cival, such as 


“Oh, there are moments when the dreaming soul,” 


one of his rarest, but in which he has a rhyme-scheme of 
his own, to feel assured that the Petrarchian scheme is not 
an arbitrary or indifferent matter. It makes a more ex- 
quisite and subtile music than any other scheme of sonnet 
rhymes, and is at its best when there are only two rhymes 
in the sestette as well as in the octave, as is the case, how- 
ever, in but one hundred and twelve out of the three hun- 
dred and fifteen sonnets in Petrarch’s “ Life and Death of 
Laura.” But to allow so much is not to denounce as illegit- 
imate all sonnets which are not rhymed in Petrarch’s way, 
and is still less to deny that there are many which are not 
which are infinitely better poems, if not sonnets, than many 
others which in their outward form accord with the most 
exigent ideals. 

Halleck and Drake did nothing in this line. Poe had 
but lately entered on that long disease we call his life when 
Bryant wrote several of his most memorable things. The 


two had this in common, and but little else: their sonnets 
3 
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were but few. One of Poe’s, considered worthy of quota- 
tion by Mr. Caine in his Three Centuries, is exceedingly 
characteristic,— “ The Two Silences.” Another upon Poetry 
and Science is a distinct anticipation of many of our later 
doubts concerning their relations. There are no others that 
are even worth recording. 

The years that passed between the compilation of the 
Hunt-Lee book and the death of Bryant were not years of 
poetical production with the now venerable poet, and they 
certainly added little or nothing to the sonnet side of his 
enduring fame. The “ November” sonnet quoted by both 
Caine and Lee is easily among the first. The form is that 
to which the would-be purists deny the name of sonnet, 
however they may hesitate to draw a line which relegates 
the sonnets of Shakspere to the limbo of things that are 
without a name. Sonnet or not sonnet, its right to be will 
not be questioned by any one to whom the essence of a 
poem is of more importance than its form. It has, more- 
over, that division of the sestette from the octave which is 
an eminently Petrarchian trait, and even that return of the 
former on the latter which allies it with that wonderful 
development of the English sonnet of which the sonnets of 
Rossetti are as yet the fairest fruit: — 


Yet one smile more, departing, distant Sun! 
One mellow smile through the soft vapory air 
Ere, o’er the frozen earth, the loud winds run 
Or snows are sifted o’er the meadows bare ; 
One smile on the brown hills and naked trees, 
And the dark rocks whose summer wreaths are cast, 
And the blue gentian flower, that in the breeze 
Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last. 


Yet a few sunny days in which the bee 
Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the way, 
The cricket chirp upon the russet lea, 
And man delight to linger in thy ray. 
Yet one rich smile, and we will try to bear 
The piercing winter frost and winds and darkened air. 


Longfellow’s case is very different from Bryant’s. The 
years that intervened between the Hunt-Lee compilation 
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and his death were years of singular fertility in his sonnet 
field. If his sonnet work had rested where it was in 1867, 
it would not have been notable. But now it is. Mr. Caine 
considers his sonnet on “ The Old Bridge at Florence” as 
the best America has added to the sonnet wealth of English 
poetry, and his judgment does not startle us. Could any- 
thing be more crisp and clean or lead up to a finer consum- 
mation? Surely, the critics who do not like a climax end- 
ing to the sonnet would make this exception to their rule! 


Taddeo Gaddi built me. I am old, 
Five centuries old. I plant my foot of stone 
Upon the Arno, as St. Michael’s own 
Was planted on the dragon. Fold by fold 
Beneath me as it struggles, I behold 
Its glistening scales. Twice hath it overthrown 
My kindred and companions. Me alone 
It moveth not, but is by me controlled. 
I can remember when the Medici 
Were driven from Florence; longer still ago 
The final wars of Ghibelline and Guelf. 
Florence adorns me with her jewelry ; 
And when I think that Michael Angelo 
Hath leaned on me, I glory in myself. 


But Longfellow’s full maturity blossomed with other son- 
nets that seem to me equally beautiful with this. The 
later Dante sonnets complete a cycle of such sustained and 
lofty charm that to overpraise it were impossible. They 
are all so beautiful that, whichever one I choose, I cannot 
but choose aright. 


I enter, and I see thee in the gloom 

Of the long aisles, O poet saturnine |! 

And strive to make my steps keep pace with thine. 
The air is filled with some unknown perfume, 
The congregation of the dead make room 

For thee to pass ; the votive tapers shine ; 

Like rooks that haunt Ravenna’s groves of pine 
The hovering echoes fly from tomb to tomb. 
From the confessionals I hear arise 
Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies, 

And lamentations from the crypts below, 
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And then a voice celestial, that begins 
With the pathetic words, “ Although your sins 
As scarlet be,” and ends with “as the snow.” 


Those who deny the sonnet high poetic quality must 
reckon with the fact that it has been a favorite form of 
art with many of the greatest poets. 


“ With this key 
Shakspere unlocked. his heart. The melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound ; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound.” 


Two hundred and twenty-three times is the prosaic fact. 
And, among those who do not rank with these, the sonnet 
has been often made the vehicle of their most precious 
thoughts and their most delicate fancies. That the poetry 
of Longfellow reaches its topmost round of beauty in his 
sonnets is one of the most unquestionable facts concerning 
it that the most thoughtful criticism has disclosed. 

That there have been other poets who have been indiffer- 
ent to the sonnet is, however, not to be denied. Browning 
has written his first sonnet very recently; and it has added 
nothing to his fame, except for harshness and parentheses. 
We should as little expect Emerson to use this form as 
Whitman, and it is as we expect. With Holmes, it has not 
been a favorite form; but his poem of old age par excellence 
is a sonnet that belongs in the front rank of his more serious 
work. 


NEARING THE SNOW-LINE. 


Slow toiling upward from the misty vale 

I leave the bright enamelled zones below ; 

No more for me their beauteous bloom shall glow, 
Their lingering sweetness load the morning gale ; 
Few are the slender flowerets, scentless, pale, 

That on their ice-clad stems all trembling blow 

Along the margin of unmelting snow. 

Yet with unsaddened voice thy verge I hail, 

White realm of peace above the flowering line ; 

Welcome thy frozen domes, thy rocky spires ! 
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O’er thee undimmed the moon-girt planets shine, 
On thy majestic altars fade the fires 
That filled the air with smoke of vain desires, 

And all the unclouded blue of heaven is thine! 


Here is a sonnet after Mr. Lee’s own heart. It has the 
minimum of rhymes, two in the octave and two in the ses- 
tette: it only fails of the Petrarchian purity in being cumu- 
lative from the first line to the last, instead of taking a new 
start at the ninth line. The later sonnets of Longfellow 
are all of them Petrarchian. Some of them have three 
rhymes in the sestette, like the majority of Petrarch’s; and in 
their arrangement there is much variety. But Longfellow 
was as indifferent as Wordsworth or Milton to the division 
of the sense of the sonnet into two parts, corresponding to 
the octave and the sestette. 

Whittier’s sonnets are but few. One of the most beau- 
tiful, * Monadnock from Wachusett,” is the queerest medley 
in its structural aspect; for it opens with a true sonnet 
quatrain,- next are two alternates, then a couplet, and so 
on. Nevertheless, the sonnet is not one that we could well 
afford to spare. Lowell has added little to the value of his 
sonnet contribution to our literature in the last twenty 
years. The sum as made up in 1867 was full of various 
beauty. The form of Lowell's sonnets is generally what is 
called “legitimate:” Love and political justice have always 
been the two main haunts and regions of the sonneteer, and 
Lowell’s muse is equally at home in each; but perhaps the 
noblest of them all is that addressed to Keats, whose mem- 
ory has ever been a tireless fount of sonnet inspiration. 
The sestette ‘could not have been better, if Keats himself 
had held the writer’s hand : — 


Yes! the few words which, like great thunder-drops, 
Thy large heart down to earth shook doubtfully, 
Thrilled by the inward lightning of its might, 
Serene and pure, like gushing joy of light, 
Shall track the eternal chords of destiny 
After the moon-led pulse of ocean stops.” 
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There was one group of sonnets in American literature 
at the time when the Hunt-Lee anthology was made that 
has not lost its place of honor on account of any subsequent 
victories won by our poets. It is the most extensive group 
produced by any of our poets, that of Jones Very possibly 
excepted. The author of this group is Mr. George H. 
Boker, of whose dramatic energy we have been recently 
reminded by Mr. Barrett’s excellent revival of “ Francesca 
da Rimini.” Mr. Boker’s sonnets are all concerning either 
politics or love. His political sonnets are the best in our 
American literature. They have the ring of Milton’s, and 
of Wordsworth’s 


“ Milton, thou should’st be living at this hour; 
England hath need of thee.” 


But his love sonnets are yet more remarkable. They 
form a series as continuous as either series of Shakspere’s. 
But they are not, any more than Shakspere’s, sonnet stanzas. 
Each by itself is perfect and complete. They are the kind 


of poetry that Milton loved, for they are “simple, sensuous, 
impassioned.” Some one has made a note to the effect that 
the sonnet is the favorite vehicle of unhappy love. Mr. 
Boker’s sonnets are a case in point. The series opens cheer- 
fully, but soon rushes down into an abyss of hopeless gloom. 
But, glad or sorrowful, they are always beautiful. 

From the sonnets of Boker to the sonnets of Jones Very 
is from the demonic and terrestrial love to the celestial. 
Very’s sonnets are Shaksperian in their form,— made up of 
three quatrains of alternates with a couplet snapper at the 
end. But though this form was pre-eminently Shakspere’s, 
it is not less sure on this account that it is the least agree- 
able of sonnet forms. It is not the form of Shakspere’s 
sonnets that makes them an immortal heritage, but their 
splendid intellectual force and the felicity of innumerable 
words and phrases. The sonnets of Jones Very have been 
greatly valued within narrow limits, which have included 
all of the leading spirits of the Transcendental movement 
as it developed itself in New England half a century ago. 
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Mr. Very, a Unitarian minister living in Salem, Mass., was 
pre-eminently the poet of Transcendentalism on its mysti- 
cal, religious side. Religion has informed the sonnet no- 
where else with deeper meanings. Sometimes, the mysti- 
cism baffles comprehension, but many times the meaning 
is as fresh and clear as any mountain brook, and not infre- 
quently as colorless and cold. Some of these sonnets have 
long since passed over into the religious consciousness of 
New England worshippers. They have been adapted to 
the Sunday service in the form of hymns and chants. Nota- 
ble among such are : — 


“ Father, there is no change to live with thee.” 
“ Father, thy wonders do not singly stand.” 


“ Wilt thou not visit me?” 


A new and exquisite edition of these sonnets has been 
published recently, with an introductory essay. As aids 
to religious meditation, they ought to find a welcome where 


Keble’s Christian Year is possibly a little stale, flat, and 
unprofitable. 

But there are others living still or dead, who had already 
won such laurels as Mr. Lee wreathed for his sonneteers 
in 1867, who since then have won brighter crowns than he 
accorded; and others yet again, who then were all un- 
known, who have joined the company of poets, and have 
delighted us with many rare and dainty things. Bayard 
Taylor had a decided predilection for the sonnet, and 
returned to it frequently for the expression of his calmest 
and his deepest moods. He added many to his earlier 
examples in his later years, but nothing that surpassed 
their quiet, even, seldom striking charm. Stoddard and 
Stedman have both written sonnets more or less observant 
of the conventional ideal,— each of them a few, but enough 
to make us wish that they had written more. Taylor, Sted- 
man, and Stoddard have all written sonnets to each other. 
And Stoddard’s to Stedman, “ with a volume of Shakspere’s 
sonnets,” is one of the happiest deriving from this personal 
root. Then, too, it is in a frolic vein, to which the sonnet 
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lends itself as readily as any form of verse. Witness to 
this the sonnet. named, and. afterward one of Park Benja- 
min’s. Indeed, the Italian sonnet tended to this frolic vein 
as often as to any. 


STODDARD TO STEDMAN. 


Had we been living in the antique days, 

With him whose young but cunning fingers penned 
These sugared sonnets to his strange sweet friend, 

I dare be sworn we would have won the bays. 

Why not? We could have twined in amorous phrase 
Sonnets like these, where love and friendship blend, 
(Or were they writ for some more private end ?) 

And this we see remembered is with praise. 

Yes, there's a luck in most things, and in none 
More than in being born at the right time, 

It boots not what the labor to be done, 

Or feats of arms, or arts, or building rhyme. 

Not that the heavens the little can make great, 

But many a man has lived an age too late! 


If any title is desired for Park Benjamin’s sonnet, per- 


haps “ The Mighty Nimrod” would be as good as any : — 


To see a fellow of a summer’s morning, 
With a large fox-hound of a slumberous eye, 
And a slim gan, go slowly lounging by, 
About to give the feathered bipeds warning, 
That probably they may be shot hereafter, 
Excites in me a quiet kind of laughter; 
For though I am no lover of the sport 
Of harmless murder, yet it is to me 
Almost the funniest thing on earth to see 
A corpulent person, breathing with a snort, 
Go on a shooting frolic all alone ; 
For well I know that, when he’s out of town, 
He, and his dog and gun, will all lie down, 
And undestructive sleep till game and light are flown! 


Mr. T. B. Aldrich has cultivated the sonnet more in- 
dustriously than any of the men whom we associate with 
him in our affectionate regards. As long ago as 1867, Mr. 
Lee was tempted to.relax a little in his favor his insistence 
on “the legitimate sonnet.” Since then, Mr. Aldrich has 
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conformed more carefully to the Italian model in his rhymes, 
though he is still content to let his thought, like that of 
Shakspere and Milton, and Wordsworth for ‘the most part, 
grow from the beginning of the octave to the end of the 
sestette without a break, instead of making a new depart- 
ure with the sestette,—a specialization of the octave or 
somehow a return upon it. Nothing is wanting in his son- 
nets of subtile music or of delicate and refined expression. 
Vigor they seldom have. It is not vigor that we expect 
from him at any time. Sleep has been a favorite sonnet 
subject from first to last. Sir Philip Sidney, Drummond of 
Hawthornden, Wordsworth, and Keats have touched it with 
their wands of beauty and of power. There is a sonnet of 
Mr. Aldrich’s that the best of these cannot regard disdain- 
fully. Every line is perfect, and the last breaks through 
into a region of such grand surmise that a light streams 
back from it on all the rest, and touches it with a quality 
of beauty that was not before suspected. 

When to soft sleep we give ourselves away, 

And in a dream as in a fairy bark 

Drift on and on through the enchanted dark 

To purple daybreak, little thought we pay 

To that sweet bitter world we know by day. 

We are clean quit of it, as is a lark 

So high in heaven no human eye may mark 

The thin swift pinion cleaving through the gray. 

Till we awake ill fate can do no ill, 

The resting heart shall not take up again 

The heavy load that yet must make it bleed ; 

For this brief space the loud world’s voice is still, 

No faintest echo of it brings us pain. 

How will it be when we shall sleep indeed ? 
Mr. Aldrich has written other sonnets quite as beautiful 
as this, if not on equally suggestive themes: one, for exam- 
ple, that begins 

“ Enamoured architect of airy rhyme” ; 
and for another that upon Switzerland, which ends 
“ Oh, tell me, love, can this be Switzerland, 
Or is it but the frost upon the pane?” 
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The fame of Paul H. Hayne and Henry Timrod has not 
been dimmed by any lapse of time since Mr. Lee passed 
judgment on them seventeen years ago. Their sonnets 
still remain the fairest portion of the contribution of the 
South to the sum total of our literature. It is not probable 
that Timrod consciously endeavored to illustrate Rossetti’s 
structural ideal, but Rossetti himself did not once illustrate 
it more perfectly than Timrod in the following sonnet : — 


Most men know love but as a part of life: 

They hide it in some corner of the breast, 

Even from themselves ; and only when they rest,— 
In the brief pauses of that daily strife 

Wherewith the world might else be not so rife,— 
They draw it forth (as one draws forth a toy 

To soothe some ardent, kiss-exacting boy), 

And hold it up to sister, child, or wife. . 


Ah me! why may not love and life be one! 

Why walk we thus alone, when by our side 

Love, like a visible God, might be our guide ? 
How would the marts grow noble, and the street, 
Worn now like dungeon-floors by weary feet, 
Seem like a golden court-way of the sun! 


There are poets in America to-day who were tuning their 
voices in the pre-existent heavens of their art when Mr. Lee 
made up his compilation. Of these, Mr. R. W. Gilder has 
addressed himself to sonnet writing more persistently and 
successfully than any other. The sonnets in both of his 
two dainty volumes are marked by traits of most ethereal 
and penetrating beauty. “Love is enough” is generally 
the burden of his song, but now and then he ventures upon 
other themes. The sonnet itself has been a favorite sonnet 
subject with the poets at all times. Those who know 
nothing else of sonnet lore know Wordsworth’s matchless 
two upon the sonnet,—“ Nuns fret not” and “Scorn not 
the sonnet.” Mr. Gilder has heroically dared to try his 
hand at the same theme, and with no indifferent success : — 


What is asonnet? ’Tis the pearly shell 
That murmurs of the far-off murmuring sea; 
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A precious jewel carved most curiously ; 

It is a little picture painted well. 

What is asonnet? ‘Tis the tear that fell 

From a great poet’s hidden ecstasy ; 

A two-edged sword, a star, a song — ah me! 
Sometimes a heavy tolling funeral bell. 

This was the flame that shook with Dante’s breath ; 
The solemn organ whereon Milton played, 

And the clear glass where Shakspere’s shadow falls: 
A sea this is — beware who ventureth ! 

For like a fiord the narrow floor is laid 

*Mid ocean deep to the sheer mountain walls. 


I follow Mr. Lee’s example, which is not to be defended, 
when I conclude my paper with some mention of the son- 
nets that have been written by American women. I am 
aware that my survey of the male divinity is very incomplete. 
There are many others I should like to name and praise. 
There are many of their sonnets I should like to quote. I 
have kept the broad highway, resisting the temptation of 


the by-ways_that diverged on either hand. One I might not 
resist; and from it I have brought a blossom back, which 
has, if I mistake not, a color and a fragrance that ally it 
with the noblest sonnets of all time. It is by D. H. Was- 
son, one of the group of younger Transcendentalists to 
which Higginson, Johnson, Weiss, and Samuel Longfellow 
belong : — 


As unto blooming roses summer dews, 

Or morning’s amber to the tree-top choirs, 
So to my bosom are the beams that use 

To rain on me from eyes that Love inspires ; 
Your love — vouchsafe it, royal-hearted Few, 

And I will set no common price thereon ; 
Oh! I will keep, as Heaven his holy blue, 

Or Night her diamonds, that dear treasure won. 
But aught of inward faith must I forego, 

Or miss one drop from Truth’s baptismal hand, 
Think poorer thoughts, pray cheaper prayers, and grow 

Less worthy trust, to meet your heart’s demand ; 
Farewell! your wish I for your sake deny. 
Rebel to love in truth to love am I. 
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It must be confessed that the tone of Mr. Lee in dealing 
with his female sonneteers was disparaging to the verge of 
cruelty. It must also be confessed that the names which 
he enumerates are seldom spoken now, and that the sonnets 
which he prints are almost as blank of beauty as would be 
the unprinted page. Exceptions are a beautiful sonnet 
by Anna Maria Lowell and the half dozen by Fanny Kem- 
ble; though her best are certainly not here, and it is some- 
what presumptuous to claim her for America. Were Mr. 
Lee to revise his compilation at the present time, he would 
not find his chivalry and judgment so much at odds. The 
sonnets of H. H. might not entirely satisfy his Petrarchian 
test, but there are some of them that would make him wish 
that he could grant a dispensation for the sake of their un- 
‘ questionable beauty. “Exiles” is one of these, and another 
is called 

POPPIES ON THE WHEAT. 
Along Ancona’s hills the shimmering heat, 
A tropic tide of air with ebb and flow, 
Bathes all the fields of wheat until they glow 
Like flashing seas of green, which toss and beat 
Around the vines. The poppies lithe and fleet 
Seem running, fiery torchmen, to and fro 
To mark the shore. : 

The farmer does not know 

That they are there. He walks with heavy feet, 
Counting the bread and wine by autumn’s gain, 
But I,— I smile to think that days remain 
Perhaps to me in which, though bread be sweet 
No more, and red wine warm my blood in vain, 
I shall be glad remembering how the fleet 
Lithe poppies ran like torchmen with the wheat. 


The break in the development midway of the seventh line 
is most unsonnet-like, and there is a similar fault in many 
of her sonnets. 

Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollins has written many sonnets. 
Some of them are in her Ring of Amethyst. The sonnet is 
her favorite poetic form, and generally she is obedient to 
the Petrarchian law of rhyme. But the formal accuracy of 
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her sonnets is their least advantage. We must go to the 
“ Portuguese Sonnets” of Mrs. Browning for equal bursts 
of joyous and all-conquering love. I find it hard to choose 
from many favorites, but take this at a venture : — 


Many things thou hast given me, dear heart ; 
But one thing thou hast taken: that high dream 
Of heaven as of a country that should seem 
Beyond all glory that divinest art 
Has pictured : — with this I have had to part 
Since knowing thee ; — how long, love, will the gleam 
Of each day’s sunlight on my pathway stream, 
Richer than what seemed richest at the start? 
Make my days happy, love; yet I entreat 
Make not each happier than the last for me ; 
Lest heaven itself should dawn to me, complete 
In joy, not the surprise I dreamed ’twould be, 
But simply as the natural and sweet 
Continuance of days spent here with thee. 


Mrs. Rollins, Mrs. Julia Dorr, and Mr. Lowell each wrote 
a sonnet on the death of Mercedes. I am quite sure that 


Mr. Lowell’s was the least successful of the three. Between 
the other two, I cannot so easily decide. I would quote 
them both, were not “the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground” 
proving so fertile of my admirations. For the same reason, 
I must leave unquoted the sonnets of Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton. Many of them are very sweet and sad, and Mr. Caine 
has adorned one of the handsome pages of his beautiful 
anthology with one of the most strong and grave. The 
sonnet work of Edith Thomas is too fresh in our magazines 
to need more than a word of recognition of its surpassing 
excellence and charm. 

But, satisfactory as the development of our sonnet poetry 
has been in many ways, it has shown little active sympathy 
with that development of the sonnet upon English soil, 
which has bestowed on it a grace of structure that it never 
had before in all its history. The name of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti is more vitally associated with this development 
than that of any other poet. Philip Bourke Marston and 
Theodore Watts have furnished it with many happy illus- 
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trations. A glance at the sonnets of Rossetti in or beyond 
that splendid cycle which he calls “ The House of Life,” so 
full of daring beauty, reveals the fact that the octave and 
the sestette are printed in two separate blocks in nine cases 
out of ten, if not much oftener. There is nothing arbitrary 
in this occurrence. And there is something more than a 
reversion to the Petrarchian form, which habitually (not 
universally) made a new departure at the ninth line of the 
sonnet. ‘ The Italian form,” says Mr. Caine, “demands two 
parts to the sonnet thought, but they are as two parts of 
an acorn: the later English form [Rossetti’s] requires also 
two sides to the sonnet thought, but they are as the two 
movements of a wave.” Mr. Theodore Watts expresses the 
same idea in the sestette of a sonnet called “ The Sonnet’s 
Voice”: — 
“ A sonnet is a wave of melody : 
From heaving waters of the impassioned soul 
A billow of tidal music one and whole 
Flows in the octave ; then returning free 
Its ebbing surges in the sestette roll 
Back to the deeps of life’s tumultuous sea.” 


This return of the sestette on the octave did not wait 
for Mr. Rossetti to find a fit and perfect illustration. It 
found such illustration in Michael Drayton’s 

“ Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part,” 
in Byron’s 
‘“ Eternal Spirit of the chainless mind,” 
in Thomas Hood’s “Silence,” and Keats’s “ On first looking 


into Chapman’s Homer,” in Blanco White’s wonderful son- 
net upon “ Night,” in Wordsworth’s 


“Tt is a beauteous evening, calm and free.” 


But what was exceptional before his day became in the 
sonnet writing of Rossetti an almost inevitable form. Ros- 
setti claimed that the most distinguishing quality of his 
sonnets was their even excellence; and at least any one of 
them is about as good as any other to illustrate the relation 
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of the sestette to the octave, its habitual return upon it, as 
it were the breaking of a wave. Take one called “Silent 
Noon” : — 


Your hands lie open in the long fresh grass,— 
The finger points look through like rosy blooms ; 
Your eyes smile peace. . The pasture gleams and glooms 
’Neath billowing skies that scatter and amass. 
All round our nest, far as the eye can pass, 
Are golden kingcup-fields with silver edge 
Where the cow-parsley skirts the hawthorn hedge. 
’Tis visible silence, still as the hour glass. 


Deep in the sun-searched growths the dragon-fly 
Hangs like a blue thread loosened from the sky : — 
So this wing’d hour is dropt to us from above. 
Oh! clasp we to our hearts, for deathless dower, 

This close-companioned inarticulate hour 
When twofold silence was the song of love. 


Without being servile copyists, here is an ideal of sonnet 
beauty toward which our poets would do well to patiently 
and seriously strive. The scheme of rhyme is that which 
long experience has proved to be more musical than any 
other. The words are full of beauty. The thought falls 
easily and naturally into four parts, as in the best of Pe- 
trarch’s sonnets, corresponding to the two quatrains of the 
octave and the two tristichs of the sestette. The return 
of the sestette on the octave is no artificial matter. It is 
essential to the evolution of the thought. It is too much to 
ask of every sonnet that it shall be obedient to all of these 
conditions. It is foolish to deny that, when some of them 
are neglected, the sonnet may still be a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever. But, when all of them are naturally and 
easily obeyed, and the informing thought is adequately 
fine and true, then is the sonnet one of the loveliest, or it 
may be one of the grandest, products of the poet’s art. 


JoHN W. CHADWICK. 
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THE SABBATH QUESTION ONCE MORE. 


II. 


But the apostolic doctrine and example can be shown in 
no light so good as that which we get from an examination 
of the reasons of the transference of the Sabbath from the 
seventh to the first day of the week,—an examination to 
which one is compelled at the very threshold of this in- 
qviry, since the results of it are of the most momentous 
significance to those who would base Sabbath institutions 
upon prescriptive authority. The controversy upon this 
point has attained startling proportions in days gone by; 
and one large sect has been born of it, the Seventh-day 
Baptists, whose arguments, as I have already intimated, I 
confess that’ I should find myself quite unable to meet, if 
my religion recognized the despotism of texts.* Milton, 
who said so many good things about the Sabbath, touched 
this point also. “It is urged,” he said, “that the celebra- 
tion of the Sabbath was ordained by the fourth command- 
ment. This is true as regards the seventh day; but how 
does this apply to the first day? If, on the plea of a divine 
command, they impose upon us the observance of a particu- 
lar day, how do they presume, without the authority of 
a divine command, to substitute another day in its place?” 
This is, of course, quite unanswerable. There is no account 
of the institution of a Christian Sabbath, and no command 
for its celebration, to be found in Scripture. There is abso- 
lutely no word upon the subject from Jesus or any of his 
apostles; and to argue that such a change as this is suffi- 
ciently authorized by the mere silence of the Scriptures, or 
by one or two vague allusions to the fact of the apostles 
having met together on the first day of the week, is a 
strange argument for Protestants. Nothing is clearer than 
the fact that a Sabbath was not enjoined either by Christ 
or his apostles, but that the first day of the week was insti- 


"© would call attention in this connection to the essay of Mr. Caruthwaite, of 
which there is a digest in Mr. Cox’s work on the Sabbath, ii., 198. 
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tuted as a Sabbath by the authority of the later Church. 
The Church certainly did a very wise thing in instituting 
it, only let the Church have the credit for it. The Roman 
Catholics, with their very worthy conception of the devel- 
opment of doctrine, have no trouble with the matter; nor 
have such High Churchmen as Dean Hook, who has talked 
very sensibly about the Sabbath. But Protestants, with 
their appeal to “the Bible, and the Bible only,” cut a very 
sorry figure in their attempt to show that God has substi- 
tuted Sunday for Saturday as the Sabbath. The most 
considerable argument which I have been able to find in 
an examination of quite an appalling amount of literature 
on the subject is the suggestion of one of the Sabbatarian 
stalwarts, that the change of day “may be very reason- 
ably supposed to be amongst those directions and instruc- 
tions which our blessed Lord himself gave to his disciples 
during the forty days between his resurrection and ascen- 
sion, in which he conversed with them, and spoke of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God.” But the text 
here referred to is a maelstrom which would suck down every 
ship which sails the theological sea, and prudent theologians 
have long been at one in refusing to trust so much as a skiff 
in its neighborhood. The text has been made to do equally 
valiant service for apostolic succession and almost every- 
thing else; but it requires no very long head to see that it is 
worth no more and no less to Bishop Coxe than to Dr. Dex- 
ter. The appeal to the text in the present instance is 
peculiarly unfortunate, for by it the Sabbatarians rob them- 
selves of two of the so sadly overworked six texts * which 
they rally to support their first-day Sabbath. But it would 
seem impossible, in any event, that any sane man should 
believe that it was more than the merest accident that it 
was on the evening of the first day of the week that the 
disciples were assembled, when Christ’s first appearance to 


*A special treatise upon these Six Texts was written by Sir William Domville. 
Arthur Helps pronounces this work one of the ablest controversial works he ever 
read; and Mr. Cox pronounces it, along with a second volume which Sir William pub- 
lished in 1856, the most valuable contribution made in this century to the discussion 
of the Sabbath question. That honor, however, belongs now unquestionably to Mr. 
Cox’s own book, which is a very miracle of industry, thoroughness, and impartiality. 

5 
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them after his burial is reported to have taken place. The 
assumption, especially, that they were assembled to com- 
memorate his resurrection, in face of the express declarations 
that “as yet they knew not the scripture, that he must rise 
again from the dead,” and that the very object of his 
appearance on this occasion was to “upbraid them with 
their u=belief and hardness of heart, because they believed 
not them which had seen him after he had risen,” is too 
absurd te deserve a moment’s attention. But an examina- 
tion of the literature of the Sabbath controversy goes 
farther than almost anything else to convince one that 
there is nothing too absurd to be pressed into service by 
men who have committed themselves to some hard-and-fast 
theory, and are anxious to “get God on their side.” No 
less a man than Bingham, the learned author of The Antig- 
uities of the Christian Church, soberly declares that the 
first-day Sabbath “was observed with great veneration in 
the ancient Church from the very time of the apostles, who 
are themselves often said to meet on this day for divine ser- 
vice,” —for which broad statement the narrow basis is the 
single account in Acts of the disciples at Troas coming 
together upon the first day of the week (according to their 
custom, undoubtedly) to break bread and hear Paul preach, 
and Paul’s own exhortation to the Corinthians to make 
collections upon the first day of the week for the sufferers 
at Jerusalem. These two texts (Acts xx., 7, and I. Cor. 
xvi., 2) are deemed by Bishop Burnet sufficient authority 
for the transfer of the Sabbath from the seventh day to the 
first, and they are the only authority which he is able to 
discover.*. Dr. Jartin discovers that the apostles “thought 
it proper to retain the same portion of time, one day in 
seven”; and Kennicott asserts heroically — evidently pos- 
sessed of data not yet laid on the table — that the primitive 
Christians “made a religious use of the whole day, and 


*The argument that the account of the disciples at Troas meeting together on 
the first day of the week is sufficient authority for the transfer of the Sabbath w as 
crashingly met by Brabourne, the founder in England of the sect of the Seventh-day 
ce “ Whereas,” says Brabourne, “‘ they build upon the practice of the apos- 

tles’ preaching, sogkenamds day they preached constantly that day must needs be 
a Sabbath,— why, then, if this argument be a good one, Saturday, the Lord’s Sabbath 
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never thought of compounding the matter like many 
modern Christians, consecrating one part of the day and 
profaning all the rest of it.” 

I do not doubt that President Seelye would join in the 
laugh at all this; but the way in which he himself makes 
the dangerous transition is sufficiently valorous to claim 
our admiration. “It was the Lord of the Sabbath-day,” 
he says, “who had given with his parting command and 
benediction his parting promise also to his disciples, ‘ Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world’; 
and who can doubt that it was in the fulfilment of this word 
that the on-goings of history and the sentiments of the 
church were ordered so that the Sabbath, having become 
the Lord’s day, should enthrone itself in the perpetual affec- 
tion and reverence of the Lord’s people?” I answer, of 
course, that I doubt it. I can see no earthly connection 
between these words of Christ and the fact of the Sabbath 
becoming the Lord’s day. The argument that any change 
in regard to the Sabbath took place in fulfilment of these 
words could be altered to fit equally well anything under 
the sun. Priest, pope, presbyter, and Quaker, all find equal 
warrant in this argument. The general conception of 
“God in history” is one which I most firmly hold; but 
reference to this is no more a rationale of our resting on 
Sunday instead of Saturday than it is a rationale of the 
Asiatic cholera ia Paris. The argument, moreover, which 
President Seelye elaborates more fully just before this, that 
many antecedent steps were necessary to prepare the Chris- 
tian world for a proper reverence and affection for the Sab- 
bath, proceeds upon a virtual abandonment of the Protes- 
tant principle. It is none the worse for that, only it is well 
that the fact should be definitely recognized by those whose 
appeal is to “the Bible, and the Bible only.” President 


and the seventh day, must needs be our Sabbath ; for put all the apostles together, 
and it cannot be shown that they ever at any time preached on two Sundays succes- 
sively, while after Christ’s resurrection they did constantly preach upon the Sabbath 
day. See Acts xiii., 14, 42, 44; xvi., 13 ; xvil.,2; xviii.,4.”" To which it may be added 
that any formal attempt on the part of the apostles to supersede the old Sabbath by 
& new one could not have failed to awaken a controversy among the Jews ; but 
there are no echoes of such a controversy in the New Testament. 
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Seelye admits in so many words that the time for the 
announcement of a definite law of Sabbath observance had 
not come in the apostolic and early Christian age. But it 
is hard to see how he can admit, as he also does, that the 
observance of the day was not required of the early Gentile 
converts, without admitting that the Church laid no great 
stress upon. the matter at all; and this, although the apos- 
tles had been in the closest companionship with Christ, in 
whose life and teachings, we are told, the Sabbath held 
a place of such “ exceeding prominence.” President Seelye 
remarks that it might have been very inconvenient for the 
servant of a pagan master to abstain from working on the 
seventh day, and that it is impossible that Sabbath rules 
should be enforced in opposition to dominant social influ- 
ences. To which I answer that it is very inconvenient to 
speak the truth in opposition to dominant social influences ; 
but I think that, if some servant of a pagan master had 
pleaded that as an excuse for denying his Christian faith, 
in order to save himself from martyrdom, he would not 
have met with very gentle handling from St. Paul. But 
the point needs only to be raised to be seen to be the best 
possible reductio ad absurdum of the argument that the 
apostles put Sabbath observance on a par with the moral law, 
much less that they shared the notion, now advanced, that 
the fourth commandment is the foundation of all the rest. 
“What shall I do to inherit life?” the ruler asked Jesus. 
“Thou knowest the commandments,” Jesus answered, “ Do 
not commit adultery, Do not kill, Do not steal, Do not lie, 
Honor thy parents.” We should be no more surprised if 
he had added, “ Keep the Sabbath,” than we should be if 
we found Paul preaching strong Sabbatarian doctrines, and 
urging the disciples to suffer martyrdom, if need be, for the 
sake of maintaining them. 

The conclusion, then, to which we are forced is the con- 
clusion of Dr. Watts, whose leanings certainly*were ortho- 
dox enough, that “the Lord’s day cannot be proved to be 
an actual solemn institution or command of Christ and his 
apostles,” but that “the institution of the patriarchal Sab- 
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bath must be allowed to be a mere positive command to the 
patriarchs,* and re-enforced by Moses to the Jewish nation, 
even as sacrifices were or as circumcision, which were both 
abolished by Christianity.” This is the inevitable upshot 
of the attempt to argue for the Sabbath from authority. 
But the value of the institution is no more lessened by the 
manifest indifference of the apostles to it than the merits 
of certain forms of church polity are lessened by the indif- 
ference or indefinite action of the apostles, to whom but 
few of. the problems of organization could possibly have 
presented themselves. An impatience of institutions is 
the unfailing characteristic of all powerful new move- 
ments. It is only when the first exhilaration of a great 
awakening begins to wear away, that men look about them 
and think of organization and economical methods of utiliz- 
ing their forces. In the case of the early Christians espe- 
cially, Christ’s reappearance and a new heaven and a new 
earth were regarded as imminent; and it was impossible that 
special holy days should have had much significance to 
them. - Their whole life was a religious celebration. Paul, 
moreover, violently impatient of the Jewish chains which 
it had cost him such a struggle to shake off, dreaded every- 
thing which smacked of ritual and routine, and wrote zeal- 
ously against the Sabbath. It was only as time went on, 
that the necessity of regular opportunities to teach, and 
those other necessities in obedience to which institutions 
like the Sabbath were originally evolved, made themselves 
again imperatively felt. The Jewish Christians long ad- 
hered to the seventh day. The Gentiles generally settled 
upon the day which commemorated to them the resurrec- 
tion. In many places, both days were observed for years, 
and, in fact, down to the time of Clement of Alexandria. 
Finally, the distinctively Christian day held the field alone, 
and, when at last it had really established itself, was legally 
established by Constantine. The whole process is simple 
enough to whoever does not look upon the apostles as unhu- 


This statement, of course, needs to be modified. 
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man creatures, and whoever knows a good thing to be good, 
whatever its pedigree. 

III. Here, for the Protestant, the discussion of the argu- 
ment from authority properly ends. The appeal of the Prot- 
estant is simply to the Bible, to Christ and the apostles. 
What the Church Fathers may have thought about the 
matter is to him of no essential significance, certainly of no 
binding force. Yet President Seelye chooses to bring the 
Church Fathers into court;* and, in truth, it is very hard 
to see why the opinion of Justin or Athanasius upon any 
point of doctrine should not count for as much as the 
opinion of either Simon or of either James. Of the early 
Fathers, President Seelye says that, “from anything which 
they say in all their writings, we could hardly argue either 
that they did or that they did not regard the observance 
of the Sabbath as obligatory upon them.” It seems to me 
that, while none of the Fathers up to the time of Athana- 
sius wrote any special treatise upon the Sabbath, the inci- 
dental allusions which are common enough in the works 
of all of them furnish us with all the data that we need, 
and leave no manner of doubt as to the course of the develop- 
ment of patristic thought upon the subject. As early as 
the time of Justin Martyr, a century after the death of 
Christ, the custom of meeting on Sunday for public prayer 
and instruction, which had begun to form in apostolic times, 
became regular and fixed. At first a purely voluntary 
matter, as the observance became hallowed by usage and 
associations began to cluster about it, men began to seek 

* The only Father to whom President Seelye refers directly is Tertullian, whose 
direction to put off business on Sunday is quoted. This direction Tertullian certainly 
gave. This was at the end of the second century, when the observance of Sunday 
had become general, and when almost every bishop in the Church would probably 
have approved Tertullian’s endeavors to have the most good gotten out of the day. 
But the only point of interest, so far as Tertullian is concerned, is that he looked 
upon the observance of Sunday as a purely voluntary thing with Christians, and 
especially as having no dependence upon the Mosaic law. ‘“‘He who argues for 
Sabbath-keeping and circumcision,” he says, “must show that Adam and Abel and 
the just of old time observed these things.” And again: “ We have nothing to do 
with Sabbaths or the other Jewish festivals, much less with those of the heathen. We 
have our own solemnities ; the Lord’s day, for instance, and Pentecost. As the 


heathen confine themselves to their festivals, and do not observe ours, let us confine 
ourselves to ours, and not meddle with theirs.” 
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for a basis of tradition, and to assign grounds for it other 
than those of its own salutariness and reasonableness, 
grounds more fanciful oftentimes than those which are 
assigned to-day. “It is plain from Holy Writ,” says 
Origen, “ that manna was first given on earth on Sunday; 
and, if God rained manna from heaven on Sunday and none 
on the Sabbath-day, let the Jews understand that from that 
time our Lord’s day was set above the Jewish Sabbath.” * 
But not till the time of Athanasius and Eusebius do we 
hear of an imposed Sabbath, and find the attempt to argue 
the transfer from the seventh day to the first by reference 
to Christ and the apostles.¢ The case is just like that of 
the growth of the doctrine of Episcopacy, which, once 
clearly formulated under Cyprian, began its strained ap- 
peals for apostolic sanction. But in no single passage in 
any ecclesiastical writer of the first three centuries is the 
observance of Sunday ascribed to the command or to the 
example of Christ or of the apostles; and the idea espe- 
cially that the “ Lord’s day” was to be observed on the first 
day of the week, because God commanded the Jews to 
observe the seventh day as a Sabbath, would have been 
ridiculed by the early Christians or rejected as a dangerous 
heresy. Justin Martyr, whose testimony here is more im- 
portant than that of all others combined, says, “ We all of 
us assemble together on Sunday, because it is the first day, 
in which God changed darkness and matter and made the 
world,” —the very antithesis, be it observed, of President 
Seelye’s reason for the Sabbath, and of the reason for the 
fourth commandment according to the version in Exodus. 
“On the same day also, Jesus Christ our Saviour rose from 
the dead.” He finds another reason in the fact that chil- 


* Yet Origen himself by no means looked upon the Lord’s day as a projection of 
the old Sabbath into Christianity. Its significance and function were new and dif- 
ferent. And often, with the looseness which marks his general teaching, he implies 
that there is no real distinction of days with Christians, “ The Jews observe days 
and festivals ; but, to the Christian who prays continually and is upright, every day 
is a Lord’s day.” ‘ 

tEusebius refers one of the psalms to the Lord’s day. Its precepts, he says, 
were originally addressed to the Jews respecting their Sabbath ; but, as they had 
often violated them, the feast of the Sabbath had been transferred “to the morning 
light,” and the Christians should look upon the psalm as theirs. 
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dren were circumcised on the eighth day; and this reason 
seemed the strongest to Cyprian, circumcision on the 
eighth day being a type of “the day on which our Lord 
should rise and quicken us, and give us the spiritual cir- 
cumcision.” We have seen what Origen said about the 
manna, and these fanciful “reasons” could be multiplied. 
Even Augustine is found swelling the list by asserting that 
it was on Sunday that Israel was delivered from the bond- 
age of Pharaoh, that Jesus was baptized in Jordan, etc..— 
assertions, many of them, which he would have found it 
very difficult to verify. But among all the reasons given 
for three centuries there is never a vestige of the rea- 
sons now fashionable,— the law of Moses and the authority 
of Christ and his apostles. It is plain enough, as Gro- 
tius said two centuries and a half ago, that the employment 
of Sunday for their religious assemblies by the early Chris- 
tians was “not in pursuance of any divine or apostolic 
precept, but in the exercise of the liberty bestowed on them 
and by voluntary consent.” 

The whole method of observing Sunday, moreover, was 
entirely different from that of Sabbath observance; and the 
evidence even goes to show that, at first, the Christians «id 
not vary their ordinary occupations on Sunday beyond what 
was necessary for the sake of the morning assembly. “The 
elements are never idle: they keep no Sabbaths,” says Jus- 
tin to Trypho in the Dialogue. “Continue as you were 
created. If there was no need of circumcision before Abra- 
ham, nor of the observance of the Sabbath and festivals 
and oblations before Moses, neither is there any need of 
them now after Jesus Christ.” “How could he reason thus 
in disputing with a Jew,” very pertinently asks Sir William 
Domville, “if it was in the power of the Jew to reply, 
‘Why, then, do you make a Sabbath of your Sunday?’” 
Trypho was charging the Christians with being like the 
heathen in keeping no Sabbaths. If the truth had been 
that they did keep a Sabbath, only for reasons of their 
own they had transferred it from one day to another, Justin 
would of course have said so. But he acknowledges the 
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charge to be true, and sets himself to proving that a Sab- 
bath was unsuited to the new religion. The difference 
between Sunday and other days kept growing greater; but 
the principal social characteristic of the day was festivity, 
in the ordinary sense of the term. France and Germany 
follow the example of the Fathers much more closely than 
Scotland. 

Nothing could better reflect the better thought of the 
early Church upon the question, witnessing especially to the 
assurance that the fourth commandment was meant for the 
Jewish people only, and in no sense to be regarded as a part 
of universal moral law, than a passage from one of Chrysos- 
tom’s sermons against “Sabbatizing,” with which I bring 
this portion of our study to an end. Chrysostom’s text is 
Gal. ii., 17. “Listen to Paul’s words,” he says, “that the 
observance of the law overthrows the gospel, and learn, 
if thou wilt, how this comes to pass, and tremble, and shun 
this pitfall. Wherefore dost thou keep the Sabbath, and fast 
with the Jews? Is it that thou fearest the law and aban- 
donment of its letter? A fear to omit the Sabbath plainly 
shows that you fear the law as still in force; and, if the 
law is needful, it is so as a whole, not in part nor in one 
commandment only; and if as a whole, the righteousness 
which is by faith is little by little shut out. If thou keep 
the Sabbath, why not also be circumcised; and, if circum- 
cised, why not also offer sacrifices ?” 

How completely in the spirit of this the passage in the 
Augsburg Confession, the great platform of the Reforma- 
tion! “Those who think that the observance of the Lord’s 
day,” wrote Melanchthon here, “ has been appointed by the 
authority of the Church instead of the Sabbath, as a thing 
necessary, greatly err. The Scripture allows that we are 
not bound to keep the Sabbath; for it teaches that the 
ceremonies of the law of Moses are not necessary after the 
revelation of the gospel. And yet, because it was requisite 
to appoint a certain day, that the people might know when 
to assemble together, it appears that the Church appointed 


for this purpose the Lord’s day, which for this reason also 
6 
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seemed to have pleased the more, that men might have an 
example of Christian liberty, and might know that the 
observance neither of the Sabbath nor of any other day is 
necessary.” 


Here the examination of the argument from Christian 
authority ends. A more important work were that of ex- 
amining the philosophy upon which President Seelye has 
rested his argument. When it is asserted that there is in 
human nature, as in nature altogether, no inherent law of 
progress, but only a law of deterioration, and that every im- 
pulse upward is given from without,, of course the whole 
modern dynamic theory of evolution is denied, and the old 
mechanical doctrine again put forward. This, however, we 
are used to. But, when it is asserted that neither clear in- 
tellectual conviction nor the sense of moral obligation may 
be relied upon as adequate motives to wise action, issues so 
tremendous are involved that we quite forget a matter so 
comparatively trivial as that of the most proper observance 
of Sunday, in the supposed interests of which the startling 
assertion is made. But upon this important discussion it 
is impossible to enter here. The present purpose is exclu- 
sively to direct attention to the historical argument. 

I think there is no danger that the world will give up the 
Sabbath. Any fears that any good people may have about 
that seem to me quite groundless. I think that we shall 
surely work our way to a better Sabbath; and in order to 
this, I think that nothing is so important as that we get 
rid of all superstitions about the day. I should be exceed- 
ingly discouraged to see the world willing to abandon the 
Sabbath, though persuaded of its reasonableness and useful- 
ness, yet willing to maintain it because persuaded that God 
commanded it to Moses and the Jews on Sinai for no appar- 
ent universal reason. And, still, I wish to say distinctly that 
all that is said about the divine authority of the Sabbath by 
President Seelye and those who think as he does seems to 
me to be rooted in deep truth, though in its growth the idea 
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has taken a form which I deem so false and fantastic. If 
the need of such an institution as the Sabbath is a real and 
perennial one, a need inwrought into the very constitution 
of society and of human nature, as I think it is, then the 
Sabbath has divine authority, the same divine authority 
possessed by every beneficent law in the universe. We 
need no more labor for Sinaitic command and Christly 
example for it than for speaking the truth, for which, 
indeed, we do have both warrants. Sinai made the truth 
no more sacred and no more moral than it was before, and 
the imprimatur of Sinai increases and alters no moral obli- 
gation. Moral obligation is involved in human nature itself, 
and grows and broadens as humanity develops and unfolds. 
Its authority is as far back of Sinai as the beginnings of 
the race. Sinai is one of its results and records, but no 
source of it. The glory of Sinai is that of the noblest syn- 
thesis of the moral thought of a great era, sending its plum- 
met deeply down, but a glory not of creation, but of great 
and prophetic recognition of what must somehow, some- 
time, be recognized, because pervading the sustaining and 
commanding ocean which ever wells up in the soul, filling 
and forming it. 

Lessing said well, in one of his controversies, that the 
truths of Christianity were not such because the evangelists 
wrote them, but that they wrote them because they were 
true. And it is told of Luther, in his Table Talk, that when 
some one asked him, “ Did not Moses command us to obey 
our father and mother?” he answered, “Yes; and your 
obedience should come, not because Moses commanded, but 
because it is natural that you. should obey your father and 
mother, and because it is right.” There is no authority 
but right, and that is quite reliable authority and divine 
authority. If the institution of the Sabbath is right and 
wise, then, in an ever better and wiser form, it will endure. 
So truly as the fourth commandment formulates a law of 
moral nature, so fully is it an expression of divine authority. 
But the same divine spirit which animated and commanded 
Moses still informs humanity in this greater fulness of 
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time, and reveals the rudimentary form of a thousand earlier 
inspirations. New England does not need to guard itself 
against “graven images,” though it has dangers enough of 
its own; and the sincere spirit of Moses, if it could come 
upon our stage, would smite us for the asphyxia we tolerate, 
in which men go on echoing his second law and praying 
that their hearts may be inclined to keep it. We know, 
whatever we may think about the Sabbath, that the reason 
for it is not that God rested on the seventh day from six 
days of creation. Most thoughtful men are sure, however, 
in these days, that nothing becomes a matter of so much 
concern and controversy through the ages as the Sabbath 
has been, without being somehow a matter of deep impor- 
tance. I think that the interests of religion and culture 
and the whole welfare of society will be promoted as all 
men realize that the Sabbath is important, and address 
themselves in earnestness to the question of its wisest use, 
but address themselves to it in freedom, knowing surely 
that the sons of men are lords of their own institutions, and 
not their slaves. 

Epwin D. Mean. 


NATURE’S PRONOUN,— “HE” OR “IT”? 


The people always divide over a rare event: some say, 
“It happens”; others say, “See God!” Not long ago, a 
pair of earthquakes shattered the summer in distant lands, 
and the mountains of Spain have just been rocking from 
another. Had either one throbbed through and set our 
walls to rocking, the burden of the lectures would have 
been, “It shook,” the burden of the sermons and the 
prayers, “He shook the lands.” A few years since, the 
State of Minnesota held Thanksgiving because the locust 
plague was stayed: some persons said, “It stopped,” and 
laughed at those who said, “He stopped it”; while those 
who said, “He stopped it,” called those who said, “It 
stopped,” sceptics and infidels. Which is Nature’s pro- 
noun,— “ He” or “It”? _ 
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(1) Tae CHANGE From “He” To “It.” 


If the drift of usage may settle the question, we can very 
shortly answer it; for the pronoun-drift from He to It 
along the centuries is plain. In early time, the word in- 
stinctively was He. And the He began in They. Earth, 
sky, waters, then were more than personalized: they were 
peopled. Whatever happened was an act of will, and there 
were many wills. As man learned to class the happenings 
together, the gods behind the happenings shrank by slow 
concentrations, till it came to be one arm that was out- 
stretched and one voice that spake to bless or curse; and 
the pronoun, keeping pace, dwindled from They to He. 
“He rained,” the Hebrew said. Next, the outlines of the 
figure dimmed and the pronoun began to waver. In a story 
of Jesus’ life, we read: “There came a voice from heaven. 
Of the people who stood by and heard it, some said, ‘It 
thundered,’ and some, ‘An angel spake.’” And what have 
we to-day for pronouns of the universe? Our Christian 
rain and thunder answer, “It”; yet the He still lingers for 
the rarities. To Catholics, large tracts of Nature are still 
ruled by the He, the She also, and the They. To Evangel- 
icals belongs the God of the special providence and the 
prayer-answer. The Episcopalian passes you a prayer-book 
containing petitions for and against the rain-storm. More 
heartily, the Unitarian welcomes the It of Science, save 
possibly concerning the origin of Christianity. Outside the 
churches, multitudes agree, some flippantly, some rever- 
ently, that Nature stands for It alone. 

The trend of thought cannot be doubted. Let man gaze 
long enough upon the universe, and anything outstanding 
vanishes in some familiar order; and every such disappear- 
‘ ance counts one more on the side of It. “It” stands for 
universal law. The word “miracle” used to mark the rim 
of Nature, the boundary between Nature and the Super- 
natural, from which as a base-line the “ evidences ” of Chris- 
tianity were measured. To-day, “miracle” is transfigured 
to a poem-word to hint the depth and subtlety of Nature. 
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“Lost in the commonplace of Miracle,” says Lowell’s line. 
“The exception proves the rule,” says the proverb. “ Ex- 
actly so,—a new one,” adds Science, with brisk emphasis. 
The rarity simply wakes Columbus-instincts in us now, to 
discover new continents of Law. The trend of thought, 
the pronoun-drift from He to It along the centuries of civ- 
ilization, is plain. Is “It,” then, Nature’s pronoun? 


(2) THe CHANGE AN Act oF FaitH: BotH PRONOUNS 
TRANSCENDENTAL. 


It looks so. Yet the case, I think, is not quite ready for 
the jury. To answer carefully, we ought to note besides 
the undoubted fact the method of this change. On what 
ground do we believe so surely as we do to-day that 
Nature’s laws are universal and eternal? Has the science 
of the nineteenth century demonstrated that they are? No. 
Nor is it possible for us, creatures living among miles and 
minutes, to prove an Absolute outstretching space and time. 
Our confidence in Nature’s universal law is a superb assump- 
tion on our part,—superb presumption, if you will. It is our 
far-leaping inference from the few thousand or few million 
facts with which the tiny human mind becomes acquainted. 
It is a tremendous induction from trifles to infinitudes. It 
is an ever-growing probability which can never reach real 
proof. In other words, it is a faith. Spite of her reputa- 
tion as a sceptic, spite of all her claims as an agnostic, spite 
of her ringing laugh at “faith,” Science is the greatest 
truster of them all! She takes her universal It on “ faith.” 

And, to be honest, we have to own still more: this, namely, 
that of no event, however accordant with the law, can we 
really disprove the theory of special invention. Consider 
that flight of Minnesota locusts close following a day of 
public prayer to be delivered from the pest; or a storm 
like that which wrecked the Spanish Armada on the Eng- 
lish coast; or that storm for which the Rev. Mr. Prince 
prayed in the “ Old South” pulpit, and which saved Boston 
from the French fleet in 1746. Should men claim “ mira- 
cle” for such events as these, as many do, while it is true 
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that they can never prove the claim, it is as true that we 
cannot disprove it. Or should one declare his full belief 
that, among all common sunsets, to-morrow’s sun will glow 
and fade by special miracle of Will Divine, we might say, 
“Insane!” but could the sanest man confute him? Take 
your private apple-tree or rose-bush or your baby. Should 
some fond gardener or fond mother urge, “ Not the law, but 
in my case miracle has happened in its blossoming,” miracle 
it must remain, so far as positive disproof can go. 

See, then, where we are. I said that Science takes her 
universal It on faith. To be more strictly true, we have 
to say the same of every individual event. It is an act of 
faith ever to say, “It happens”! “You get your He by 
simple faith,” the sceptic in us laughs. “Yes: very much 
as you get your It,” the fool believer in us may reply. Both 
pronouns are transcendental pronouns ; i.e., they both tran- 
scend our power of demonstration. That is the result, so 
far, of our examination of the rivals. 


(3) “HE” AS WELL As “IT” A POSSIBILITY. 


We must ask some other question then, if we are to press 
the issue. One question more, perhaps, will do. Grant 
now, on faith, that the laws are universal and eternal: this 
only means that Nature moves on regularly. But what if 
it be Will itself that works in those undeviating sequences? 
What if these eternal “laws” are some one’s eternal habits? 
Has Science any engine to batter down that thought? Can 
she show that Law in any way is incompatible with Will, 
and shuts Will out? To confess a No is only to extend to 
all sunsets and all apple-trees and all babies what was just 
admitted possible of any one of them. The laws of Nature 
some one’s eternal habits,—to disprove that suggestion is 
another impossibility to Science. Her two impossibilities 
have grown to three. She cannot establish Universal Law. 
She cannot disestablish a single miracle. She cannot show 
that Law and Miracle are not identical. Let her great faith 
be true, as we believe it is, that Nature through and through 
is “It,” and the question still lies open and untouched 
whether this universal It is not also a universal He. 
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Can this, can this, perhaps be true, that our pronouns are 
the same,—not rivals, after all, but possibly revealers, of 
each other? In that case, the problems in fractions end,— 
how much of Nature is Law and how much Will? what 
part is natural and what part supernatural? No more of 
that, such questions being ruled out by the previous ad- 
mission that the whole of Nature stands under the pronoun 
It. No-room at all, then, for the He, unless that whole of 
Nature be He as well as It; no room at all for Will, unless 
the whole be Will as well as Law; no room at all for the 
Voice, unless all thunder may be called Voice as well as 
thunder. A paradox,—but may the paradox be fact? Sci- 
ence cannot prove a Nay; but can a Yea be proven? 


(4) “He” As WELL As “It,” THE Fact. THE Equa- 
TION OF THE PRONOUNS. 


No, not proven. But the Yea lies involved in another of 
man’s splendid “faiths,’—the Unity of Nature. If the 
Universe be really one,— that is, if there be nothing in any 
part of Nature which is not potentially in all the rest; and 
the “ Unity of Nature” can mean nothing less than that,— 
then that paradox must needs be truth. - Like the belief in 
Universal Law, this belief in the Unity of Nature is cer- 
tainly a premise not of demonstration, but of faith; like 
that belief in Law, it is a growing faith of man, rising radiant 
like a sun in the skies of mind to-day; like that belief in 
Law, it is a faith proclaimed by Science; and it is a faith of 
which Poetry and Religion were unconscious prophets long 
before Science made it hers. If we share these two faiths 
of Science, faith in Universal Law and faith in Nature’s 
Unity, I think we have to accept that paradox and make 
the best of it,— that He and It are one. 

For with these two faiths to light us, let us look within 
ourselves. Within myself I know a force, as you within 
yourself. We call it Will and Mind and Heart and Con- 
science. Whatever this, or these, may be,—* elements” or 
“functions,” as you will,— this force within, so manifested, 
is fact to every one’s self-consciousness. And as one’s Self 
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is but a part and type of Nature, Nature being One, and as 
Nature through and through is granted to be “It,” then in 
some way Will, Heart, Mind, and Conscience, whatever they 
be, must all come under Law, must all belong to “It.” But, 
on the other hand, this Will, Heart, Mind, and Conscience 
is indisputably the very force which we call “personal,” 
and of which we use for pronoun not the It, but He. So the 
thought swings round. And, beginning at this end, we 
have to say, As one’s Self is but a part and type of Nature, 
Nature being One, and as one’s Self is “ personal,” or “ He,” 
then in some way or other all Nature must come under 
Personality, must all belong to “He.” Given the premise, 
“ Unity,” and no choice seems left outside this paradox: the 
outward world of Law, or what we call “ Impersonality,” 
reflected inwards, must needs interpret our inmost Self as 
It; and, just as much, the inward world of Self, reflected 
outwards, must needs interpret that whole outward world 
as He. Both acts inevitable acts of thought, if the Universe 
be One. 

But mark it well, “materialist,” or friend who tremble 
lest you should become materialist,— mark it well that the 
inevitable act is double, that the reflection does fall 
both ways,—from within outwards as well as from with- 
out inwards. You insist that outward Nature lays her 
“law” on Self, and thus interprets you as part of “It.” So 
be it; but by the same logic Self lays her “life” on out- 
ward Nature, and so interprets that as “He.” Identify 
Man with Nature, and you identify Nature with Man. Or 
“ Spirit ” and “ Matter,”— do we use those terms? Identify 
Spirit with Matter, and we thereby identify Matter with 
Spirit. If s=—y, then y=—z; and all that can in any way 
be learned of either throws light upon the other. It,is a 
halting half-logic that simply materializes: thorough-going 
logic materializes, but as completely spiritualizes, the Uni- 
verse. 

“If zy,” Isay. Unknown quantities in a known equa- 
tion, and that equation itself a paradox! Let head and 
heart bow down. Mystery here, enough to keep men 

7 
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bowed in awe, while straining for discovery,-— mystery 
deepening with discovery. Truth is, this view of Nature 
explains nothing; and it claims not to explain: it only 
fain would recognize. It dares to face and own the mys- 
tery. It dares not hide it with pretences to explain. Yet, 
if there be an “explanation” waiting, it needs must lie 
beyond, not short of, genuine recognition. Facts first, 
interpretation when we can. So, if identity of He and 
It in all things he the fact to recognize, it well may awe ; 
but it need not overawe or overwhelm us that it leaves 
unanswered the many questions that it surely does. Such 
questions as: What is “personality,” and what “ imperson- 
ality,” if they are after all identical? What about propor- 
tions and degrees of personality in things, and in what 
sense can we say “He” of stone, of star, of clover field? 
In what sense and what degree am I “I,” if I am only part 
of the great It? Will this “I” live hereafter apart from 
visible embodiment? And, holding this faith, what is the 
name for me among the thinkers? “Mystic,” of course; for 
that is a generic name for thinkers who face a thought and 
try to speak it, while owning that they cannot fathom it. 
But, holding this faith, is one an “idealist” or a “ material- 
ist,” a “theist” or a “pantheist”? “Atheist” he scarce 
can be, this thought possessing him. Does some new name, 
perhaps, belong to him? — Fascinating questions, these: their 
very pain charms the mind onwards in its search for truth. 
But we begin to feel that some of them concern the symbols 
and the names rather than the substance of our thought; 
and that, however important any of them be, the central 
mystery behind remaineth,—that equation of the It and 
He in Nature’s Unity. 

Press that equation home, then, on the mind! “Spirit 
one with Matter?” Yes, whatever unknown depths of 
meaning each word covers, and thereby Matter one with 
Spirit, Impersonal with Personal, each term interpreting 
the other, each needing the other for its own interpretation. 
Press it harder home, and realize that this “ Impersonal ” in 
its full reach of meaning must be accepted before “ Personal,” 
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in the full reach and glory of its meaning, can be; and that, 
when both are accepted and identified, it makes no deep 
difference which we say,—the He is It, the It is He, and 
“God” and “ Nature” name each other. 

If I mistake not, a paradox like this is struggling to the 
surface in many minds to-day,—in many leading minds. 
The voices of scientist and poet chime together in its utter- 
ance. We hear it in Tyndall’s matter-with-potentialities- 
of-Shakspeare-in-it; in Clifford’s “universe of mind-stuff,” 
and in Fiske’s phrase “ cosmic theism”; in Bain’s “ double- 
faced unity,—one substance with two sides, the physical 
and the mental”; and in Spencer’s recent emphasis that 
the Power which wells up in us as consciousness is the 
same which manifests itself in the forces we call physical. 
And, in the greater poets of our day, the thought struggles 
for revelation. It is this which fills the page of Emerson 
with Scripture sentences and a spirit as of psalms: it is his 
“ conscious law,” — 


“ And conscious Law is King of kings.” 


Robert Browning utters it, when he writes,— 


“ That One Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Become my Universe that feels and knows !” 


Tennyson hints it when he writes “Flower in the cran- 
nied wall,”— 
* Little flower,— if I could understand 


What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


Andhe speaks it plainly, when he asks,— 


“The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains, 
Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him who reigns? 
Is not the Vision He?... 


“ God is Law, say the wise, O Soul,— and let us rejoice, 
For if He thunder by law, the thunder is yet His Voice. 


“ The ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot see: 
But, if we could see and hear, this Vision — were it not He?” 
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(5) WHat FoLLows FROM THIS EQUATION. 
(a) Moral Law in Nature. 


But now what follows from the Unity of He and It in 
Nature? The thought sweeps on far past the meeting of 
the pronouns. So far, the argument gives basis, but only 
basis, for the question pressing on our hearts. The deep 
heart cries: “Is Nature good? Suppose it be alive, suppose 
that He and It alike are needed to hint great Nature’s being, 
still is there Moral Lawin Nature? Is ‘He-It’ good?” So 
asks the heart, fronting the tragedy of things. And, as be- 
fore, the answer is: The Universe is One; then look within, 
— the Law is Moral Law in all things through and through, 
if there be Moral Law in us. The chemist in his test-tube 
calculates the rate of Nature-forces and the combinations of 
the elements in worlds whose distance makes them star-dust 
to our eyes: even so a human heart is test-tube for the 
Moral Law of werlds. 

Quick at this word comes, perhaps, the doubt: “ But is 
there Moral Law in us, in us past all alternative? Does 
not man’s badness hint all Nature bad as truly as his virtue 
hints it good?” The answer is: Man’s sin as plainly as 
his good bears witness to the Moral Law in him. We have 
known earnest, tender, self-forgetting men and women, who 
seemingly doubted of a Moral Law in Nature, being con- 
founded by the tragedies; and, all the while, the strenuous 
duty and self-forgetting tenderness lived out in their lives, 
their harmonies within, men’s benedictions on them from 
without, made one wonder how their minds could be so 
blind to the logic of their own loyalty and love. They 
doubted Moral Law in Nature: was not the Law they 
doubted showing deep and strong and quick in them? And 
they are part and type of Nature,—the Universe is One! 
So, also, have we known bad, selfish men and women, who 
apparently feared not to sin: why should they fear, with 
their doubt about a Moral Law in things? Prosperity 
attended them: they sowed their unjust plans, and year 
by vear their golden harvests came. And, all the while, 
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their souring satisfactions, their growing distrusts of men 
and men’s contemptuous distrust of them, their withering 
hearts, and oft their blasted bodies, and their children 
maimed from before their birth, made others see in them 
chained prisoners receiving doom at Nature’s awful Judg- 
ment-seat! If famed, an immortality of scorn awaits them ; 
their names—a “Herod” and a “Sulla”—pass into 
speech as synonymes of shame. They doubted Moral Law 
in Nature: is not the Law they doubted showing deep and 
strong in them? And they are part and type of Nature. 

Yes, blackening sinner and white saint alike bear witness 
to the Moral Law in man. And History is but human life 
writ large. In dooms and exaltations of the nations, and 
in the human tendency toward happier and richer life as 
the centuries grow kind and Christ’s Beatitudes become 
organic instincts of the race, History echoes and re-echoes 
verdicts of the Moral Law. And History is but a part of 
Nature,— the Universe is One! 

Given that faith in Nature’s Unity, and, in connection 


with it, these facts of Man knowa in self, society, and his- 
tory, and faith in the Moral Law in Nature follows irresistibly. 


(6) This Moral Law a Law of Love. 


But still thought does not pause. “Is this Moral Law 
in things a law of Love?” Once more answer, Heart 
within! If in thee, who art one key to all things, Moral 
Law eventuates and flowers in Love, if always in thyself the 
solemn Right strains toward self-sacrifice and self-forgetful- 
ness, then everywhere and everywhen the Eternal Right 
tends Love-wards,— because the Universe is One. “The 
Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness” is all 
as truly Power that is our very Self; and by that Self’s 
attestation, in making for the “righteousness,” it makes 
unswervingly for Love. The law that is not everywhere 
in Nature is nowhere: then find its sure bearing anywhere, 
and you pronounce on all. The Moral Law is not one law 
within the chemistries of human souls and a different law 
within the chemistries of flowers and stars, one law in 
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ldren’s laughter and another law in tragedies and deaths. 
The strain must ever be the same. In one place, we know 
what it is: then it is ever toward Beatitudes of Friendliness. 


(6) As To NAMES FoR THIS UNITy. 


One last question yearns: “Can this Befriending Power 
bear a tenderer name? Can we without unreason call it 
‘Father,’ and lean on it as One who cares? Is it ‘ Love,’ 
not merely in result, but in its very source?” 

No answer to such question, if not in the deeps within 
ourselves. And, as we listen there for answer, the word 
“Love” opens in transfigured meanings, till it almost seems 
belittlement to use our dearest and intensest word to phrase 
the consciousness that one must speak of. If I read our 
trust-experience aright, it is a sense of resting child-wise 
on Parental Care; and yet it is still more the sense of being 
part of a mighty stream of Love, by it borne on to ends 
its own,— ours, too, so far as our ends are its own. It is 
a sense of care for me, yet rather of care with me,— with 
me, down to the last details of all I do or bear. I think 
I feel it most as care for me, when I am weak in faith or 
weak in will to clasp some Right which yet I see; for, then, 
I am separate enough from that which makes for right to 
feel it as Power apart from self,— power within me that is 
seeking, thwarting, leading me. This is the lower feeling. 
When J am strong in faith and will to clasp the right and 
make it mine, the separateness lessens, till the sense even 
of dependence seems lost in sense of loyalty, and I am one 
with the Strength I lean on and obey. This is the higher 
feeling; and rare the hours, perhaps, when we ascend to 
it. But this mystic sense —at once dependence, loyalty, 
unity —the right life daily deepens for us, if we will. Law, 
Love, Life, these three; and it is the Righteous Life which 
unifies the other two in consciousness. No peace ‘or 
strength or inspiration like the feeling that I mean. But 
now the question, “Is the Power working thus within us, 
‘Love, or a ‘Lover’?” seems almost past the asking. It 
is the Love we realize, the Love we care about; but as our 
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minds can think Love only as in Lovers, the Power always 
seems “the Father.” Thus to the mind; but, in the expe- 
rience itself, just when this Lover grows most real he van- 
ishes. He vanishes, or is it we who vanish? We only know 
the Great Heart throbbing through us, its Life translating 
itself to “personality” in ours. Tell who can whether it be 
His or ours! I think that it is Ours. 

But, as to name, let none who feel that its inadequacy 
stabs truth say “Love” or “God” or “Father.” Let suca 
keep silence; and let their silence be revered as reverence 
by those who find the very poverty of words more adequate 
than silence to voice their sense of the Mystery and Blessed- 
ness. As reverently let those who choose the silence bear 
with those who break it. Most certainly, the One that 
moves within the crystallizing atoms as well as in the 
rhythms of History, within the shining suns as well as in 
the Light that lighteth every man,— most certainly, this Om- 
nipresent, Moral Energy is not a mighty Patriarch, is not 
the very tenderest Mother. But, if not these, it is because 
our best name cometh short,— it goeth not beyond. Above, 
beyond, within all that! Those names are only poems, 
emblems, symbols,— idols to help the mind: even as the in- 
carnation doctrine and Madonna Mary are idols, whose 
harder rims make them more helpful still to myriads of 
minds trying to realize Eternal Goodness. Speak the word 
plainly out: these names are all but “idols” of the ‘mind. 
But know what “idol” means,— image to make thought more 
visible to consciousness. Man scarcely thinks at all except 
in images: at every word we speak, an image drops. 

Be braver, all! Be fairer, too! Say “ Father,” “Christ,” 
“Madonna,” if truth bid you; yet, saying these, beware! 
You easily may make them idols in the hurtful sense, mis- 
taking form for substance. Or refuse to say “ Our Father,” if 
truth bid you; but beware as much in that refusal! For 
to fear idols for yourself or to rave at them in others is 
still to fear and rave at—idols. See that thou mistake 
not form for substance. To put both warnings into one, 
beware of thinking it either essence of religion or essence 
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of superstition to say “God” and “Father.” To think it 
either is to judge by names, and that is the superstition. 
The thought’s the thing: dive for that below the names, and 
dive below the thought itself, if possible, to find its mean- 
ing and intent. One central meaning is often found below 
wide-differing words. For instance, Science gives the One- 
in-All, and the Faith of Ethics leaves us not “agnostic” 
wholly about its nature; for the Faith of Ethics comes to 
very little, if it be not assurance that things through and 
through are moral, that the Universe in every motion strains 
toward the Right, spite of its seeming heartlessness and spite 
of all man’s deviltry. But the One-in-All thus conceived as 
moral, the “ Nature-of-things” thus hallowed to your mind, 
—this is the very meaning which another frames into his 
name, “God.” And should he think, as many foolish do, 
that his frame somehow makes the picture, think not thou 
that his frame can unmake it. 

Named or unnamed, to recognize and realize that One, 
to be that One, within our atom-range, is life,— life kin to 
its own Eternal Life. To be simple before the thought of 
it; to be silent, if silence be simplicity for us; but if our 
feeling move us, to prattle, praise and thanksgiving and 
trust in awed and childlike words; to take joy with a con- 
scious thrill of gratitude to it; to fill our earnestness with 
conscious remembrance that the atoms and the Great Whole 
blend strength; in tragedies, to wrap ourselves about with 
conscious trust in Goodness at the heart of all that hurts; 
in sorrow, to be quiet from a conscious sense that “ no good 
thing is failure and no evil thing success,” and that “no 
evil can befall a good man, whether he be alive or dead,” — 
all this is what? A superstition and a folly? Believing 
in the Unity of Nature, call it, rather, Faith of Science,— 
the Religion of Man to-day! 


All this is but another way of saying that “ Materialism,” 
which some men fear and other men parade as all in all, is 
no foe, even if it would be, but an unwitting ally of the 
highest Religious Faith. “Materialism” is but Science 
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with one eye blindfolded. In pushing the universal “It” 
through all things, thinking to oust the God, it but en- 
larges place for him; while Religion, in rejecting this blind 
Vandal of an ally, narrows the very glory she would fain 
exalt. All dualiziny of the Universe halves the God as 
well: all unifying of it leaves him whole. Make him in 
any sense whatever a remnant over and above the Law, 
and then, as recognition of the Law increases, your rem- 
nant God diminishes. But if the Law involve him, then 
they grow together on the vision,— the more of “It,” the 
more of “Him.” Confess them both, the He and It, and 
the question of “God” is but one of name; the question of 
“ worship” is mainly one of temperament, of capacity to 
feel and wish to utter feeling; the question of trust in 
Goodness through life and death is closed,— that trust is 
like our trust in sunsets; and the question whether to live 
the right life or the evil life becomes the query, “Is it best 
worth while to be on Nature’s train or on her track?” 

Therefore, within each thoughtful mind to-day there 
ought to be, I judge, both a Materialist and an Idealist, each 
contributing to the great Faith of the new day,— Faith 
radiant, strength-giving, worshipful. _The day is near, 
when Science, Poetry, Religion, three friends, will meet in 
recognition that each and every atom, each and every star, 
each and every soul, is haloed round with all the rest of 
Nature, and is thereby rendered awful; or, rather, that each 
atom, star, and soul is rimless, and that “ Nature’s” halo 
round it is — the rest of its very self! 

Nature the rest of each thing’s very self: ponder the 
words. Never think that the seen sight, however grand it 
be or beautiful, is the thing to wonder at: the wonder still 
is in unseen relations to the Vast Whole, for which, in that 
one instant when we see, it concentrates time and space. 
There’s a flower in the field: it is the first violet of spring. 
How wonderful! Tears start. But rather wonder at the 
spring, whose heart is beating in violets through all the 
fields! There’s a snow-flake in the sky, the first of winter's 
myriads. How perfect! But wonder rather at the winter 
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skies, whose very breath is snow-storms. There’s a Man 
upon the earth, the flowering of all the springs and winters 
through many generations. “How excellent he is!” they 
cry,—“ Behold the highest! Humanity is God!” Man,— he 
is as nothing! Wonder at him, and then forget him. And 
bow, instead, before the Great One from which he comes, 
to which he goes, of which the human race is but a snow- 
flake or a violet: that Great Nature, Great Life, the One 
by whom Man is that which he is,— the tiny Jehovah of the 
passing moment; and of whom, the infinite “I AM,” he, 
therefore, within his tiny metes is an interpreter. 

Nor ever think this is a piecemeal Universe,— that Nature 
is but the sum of things, however many and however won. 
derful. Their sum, of course; but more subtle and more 
wondrous far than any sum. Nature is the Unity of things, 
the One-in-All, the All-in-One. This is what makes atoms 
infinite, moments eternal. To trace that Unity in each and 
all is Science. To feel its mystery is Poetry and Worship. 


To translate the vision into trustful, loyal living is Religion. 


W. C. GANNETT. 


CHRISTIAN HERMENEUTICS AND HEBREW 
LITERATURE. 


The earliest Christians, being Jews in origin and feeling, 
naturally cherished a strong reverence for the sacred writ- 
ings of their nation, and continued to regard them as of 
equal authority with their own inchoate Scriptures. That 
Jesus in his teachings should constantly cite the law and 
the prophets is what might reasonably be expected, since 
there is no evidence that he ever intended to break away 
from Judaism and to become the founder of a new religion. 
His mission, as he often stated, was not to destroy, but to 
fulfil. He aimed to give a spiritual interpretation to an- 
cient precepts and injunctions, to revivify and rehabilitate 
the moral sentiment, dwarfed and deformed under the 
heavy burden of a perfunctory ceremonialism, and to 
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enforce the commandments of God freed from all incrusta- 
tions of the traditions of men. Every religious reformer 
thus begins by going backward, and appealing to some 
imaginary perfection in the past against the actual abuses 
of the present, until he outgrows the need of such sanctions, 
and discovers that swaddling-clouts and go-carts, however 
fitting and helpful to the childhood of the race, only hamper 
and hinder its progress in maturer years. 

Thus, the Bible, as finally constituted and accepted as 
canonical, comprises the Hebrew as well as the Christian 
scriptures, although they stand in diametric opposition to 
each other, and no exegetical ingenuity or allegorical per- 
version of plain texts can bring them into harmony. Our 
sacred volume consists of two wholly incongruous parts 
arbitrarily and unfitly bound together, and with no more 
organic unity than a centaur or a mermaid. We call them 
the Old and the New Testament, and are taught to regard the 
latter as complemental of the former. Whereas, in reality, 
it is a codicil which revokes and annuls the testator’s origi- 
nal will, and implies an entire change of feeling toward the 
legatee. There is as much difference between them in the 
essential tone of thought and sentiment as there is between 
a major and minor mode in music. 

The conversion of Solomon’s Song into a Christian alle- 
gory is, perhaps, the most conspicuous, but by no means the 
most absurd, of Biblical exegesis. It is but one of the many 
attempts to establish a specifically propedeutic and con- 
tinuously prophetic connection between the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures, which makes the tomes of hermeneutic 
theology rival the memoirs of Houdon as records of pres- 
tidigitation. 

The eastern gate of the temple, through which the glory 
of the Lord (the splendor of the rising sun) came in and filled 
the house, was regarded as peculiarly sacred, and assigned 
to the exclusive use of the ruling prince. Ezekiel says, 
“This gate shall be shut, it shall not be opened, and no man 
shall enter in by it; because the Lord, the God of Israel, hath 
entered in by it, therefore it shall be shut.” We may smile 
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self-complacently at the exposition of St. Ambrose, who cites 
this passage to prove that the mother of Jesus never gave 
birth to any other children; but his use of holy writ is quite 
as legitimate, and his inferences are quite as sound, as the 
average Scriptural exegesis of the present day. Indeed, we 
have a striking example of this kind of interpretation in the 
recent Bampton Lectures of Bishop Alexander (and Bamp- 
ton Lectures, be it remembered, are supposed to represent 
the high-water mark in the latest tidal movements of Prot- 
estant theology), who seriously argues that Jesus must 
have been the very Son of God, because the author of the 
twenty-second psalm “speaks of a human mother, while 
of a human father no word is said.” (The Witness of the 
Psalms to Christ and Christianity. Eight Lectures. By 
William Alexander, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe.) The same reasoning would make an avatar of 
Macduff, who mentions his mother, but says nothing of his 
father, simply because, as in the case of the psalmist, any 
allusion to his paternity, in such a connection, would 
have been irrelevant and superfluous. 

The whole Messianic theory, as set forth in the above- 
named volume of discourses, is a tissue of absurdities ; and 
it is amazing that any person who is endowed with the least 
critical acumen, or whose learning is not confined to the 
narrowest ruts of patristics, can for a moment entertain it. 
True, “in the early Church there was an accepted science 
of mystic Christology,” of which the Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe deplores the decline, and seeks to effect the revival 
and restoration. The early Church was superabundantly 
blest with things of this sort. It cultivated a mystic zodl- 
ogy, a mystic ornithology, a mystic botany, a mystic miner- 
alogy, and a vast number of mystic sciences which modern 
scholarship, having no further use for, has quietly relegated 
to the lumber-room of grotesque and extravagant fancies. 

What a smart Yankee traveller observed concerning the 
architectural remains of ancient Rome is emphatically true 
of the once imposing exegetical structures known as “ evi- 
dences from prophecy”: they are dreadfully out of repair. 
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Like all ruins, they are not without a certain element of 
picturesqueness, and the interest they excite is in direct 
proportion to their whimsicalness; but they no longer cor- 
respond to the methods or needs of to-day, and every effort 
to rebuild them would be fatuous and futile. The best 
service they can now render to mankind is to remain as 
they are, memorials of immense toil which might have been 
spared by the knowledge of a few simple principles, monu- 
ments of dogmatic dilapidation and decay. 

The cry extorted from the crucified Jesus by the com- 
bined agony of bodily pain and mental despair, “ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” leads the Christolo- 
gist to infer that the psalm in which these words occur was 
intended to describe the circumstances of his death. Bru- 
tus, on the battle-field of Philippi, exclaimed: “O Virtue, 
I have followed thee through life, and find thee at last but 
a shadow!” Would any one, therefore, venture to assert 
that Euripides wrote these words with special reference to 
the pessimism of the Roman patriot? Because a Greek, an 
Italian, or an Englishman repeats with his last breath a line 
from Homer, Dante, or Shakspere, are we justified in assum- 
ing that the poets in penning their verses had these particu- 
lar persons in view? And what is there remarkable in the 
fact that a Hebrew should quote a passage from a Hebrew 
poet suggested by, and suited to express, his sufferings? 
The subsequent statements —“ They pierced my hands and 
my feet,...they part my garments among them, and cast 
lots upon my vesture ’— are equally inconclusive as confirma- 
tions of the Messianic theory. The psalmist represents him- 
self, either personally or nationally, as the victim of dire 
calamities, being compassed about by heathen dogs and 
wicked men, who condemn him to the death of a malefactor. 
As a poet, he enters into the details of his distress, and 
describes the piercing of his hands and his feet and the dis- 
tribution of his raiment among his executioners according 
to the custom of that time. It is a picture of extreme 
misery portrayed under the figure of capital punishment 
inflicted upon a criminal. So far as the coincidences are 
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concerned, upon which so great stress is laid, it is far 
more in accordance with the canons of sound criticism to 
suppose that the evangelists, in telling the story of the 
crucifixion, derived these particular incidents from the 
psalm, “in order that the Scripture might be fulfilled,” 
than that the psalmist foresaw and foretold the events of 
the crucifixion. This is the principle on which all genuine 
historical research is now conducted, and which is univer- 
sally recognized as valid in its application to profane 
records. 

Still more strained, if possible, is the transformation of 
a war song, like Psalm cx., into a prophecy of “the king- 
dom, the priesthood, the conquest, and the passion of 
Christ.” The final verse, in which it is said that the war- 
rior of the Lord, when he is faint, shall drink of the wayside 
brook, and lift up his head refreshed, is interpreted as pre- 
figuring the crucifixion. Does it not contain “a dark hint 
of some strange elevation from the earth”? What else can 
it mean but the lifting up of Jesus on Calvary? The mind 
of the divine who made this discovery must have been at 
the time in “some strange elevation from the earth,” soar- 
ing in spheres transcending the realm of common sense and 
freed from the laws which govern the faculties of ordinary 
mortals. By a similar process, he extracts from an epitha- 
lamium, indited by a court poet to celebrate the nuptials 
of a king (Psalm xlv.), “the idea of Christ’s love for the 
church shadowed forth under the image of the bridegroom’s 
union to his bride.” In reading such things, it is hard to 
take the writer in earnest; and one is seized with a sudden 
suspicion that the book is, after all, in its argument only 
an elaborate reductio ad absurdum, designed to expose the 
weakness of mystic Christology. 

Another example of this kind of interpretation, aggra- 
vated by a false translation, is the passage in which Job 
(xix., 23-27), keenly sensitive to the wrong done him by 
his importunate and censorious friends, expresses a strong 
and very natural desire that his words might be recorded 
in a book or graven with an iron pen in a rock, so that, 
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after his death, some one might read and appreciate them, 
and rise up over his dust as the vindicator of his name. It 
is an appeal to posterity against such contemporary com- 
forters as Eliphaz and Elihu and Zophar, who, assuming that 
personal misfortunes always indicate personal iniquities, 
soothe him with a rehearsal of his sins, and, rubbing salt 
into his sores, solace him with the assurance of its virtues 
as an antiseptic. The twenty-fifth verse, as it stands in our 
version, is one of the chief texts quoted in support of the 
doctrine of the resurrection, and in this sense is still 
repeated in the Anglican burial service. That the transla- 
tion is an utter perversion of the original is well known to 
every Hebrew scholar. Never was there a better illustra- 
tion of the Italian proverb touching traduttori and traditori. 
In the mind of the man of Uz there was no expectation of 
seeing God in flesh: it was the cruel torment of his present 
flesh that troubled him. He confesses no belief in the resur- 
rection of the body, and entertains no thought of any 
redeemer in the Christian sense, but only of a Retter, in the 
German sense of the word. What he would fain look for- 
ward to was a redemption from misapprehension, deprecia- 
tion, and detraction corresponding to the Rettungen by 
which Lessing rescued and rehabilitated the tarnished 
reputation of Horace, and freed from unjust aspersions the 
fair fame of Lemnius and Cardanus. 

Compared with the mighty empires of the East, the Jews 
were territorially and politically an insignificant people. The 
events which hold such a prominent place and assume such 
exaggerated proportions in their own annals produced scarcely 
a ripple on the broad surface of contemporary history. Egyp- 
tian monuments make no mention of their sojourn in Goshen 
or of their long bondage under the Pharaohs. They were 
only one of the many tribes which suffered the same 
fate, and whose undistinguished toil performed under the 
rod of severe taskmasters contributed to the development 
of civilization and the growth of sovereignty on the Nile. 
The same is true of the captivity of Jehoiakim. Our 
knowledge of it is derived exclusively from Jewish records, 
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and we have thus come to attach undue importance to it as 
one of the great crises in human history. In reality, it was 
a mere episode in the vast movements of the Babylonian 
power, a trifling incident swallowed up in the flood of 
mighty events, like a stone cast into a stormy sea. 

But, of all the Oriental nations of antiquity, the Jews 
have produced unquestionably the most powerful and per- 
manently enjoyable literature. It is this which constitutes 
their true greatness, giving them the ear and magnifying 
them in the eye of posterity. It is this which has made 
them the centre of interest in ancient history, and enabled 
them to exert such a deep and enduring influence upon 
mankind. Grievous wrong and irreparable harm have been 
done to this splendid literature, rendering it too often a 
bane instead of a benefit to the world through the misappre- 
hensions and misinterpretations of hermeneutic theologians. 

The songs of the psalmists and the books of the prophets 
lend themselves with peculiar facility to this kind of perver- 
sion, and have therefore suffered most from it. They are 
the outpourings of earnest, impetuous, and irascible souls 
under varied circumstances and more or less violent excite- 
ments, running through the whole scale of emotion, from 
the tenderest expressions of pity and compassion to the 
fiercest maledictions and bitterest imprecations of a wrath- 
ful and vindictive spirit. Hope, despair, love, hatred, 
desire, aspiration, feelings and impulses native to every 
heart, alternate in their breasts and animate their strains. 
Lyrical effusions, raptures, and visions of this sort, glowing 
with enthusiasm and passion, highly imaginative in char- 
acter and picturesque in style, abounding in tropes, and 
brocaded, like cloth of gold, with the crowded wealth of 
Oriental imagery, open up an ample and exhaustless field 
of discovery to the plodding and prosaic exegete, who goes in 
search of mares’ nests, and finds one under every burning 
bush and among the waving boughs of every cedar. 

The root which nurtures these distorted growths is Bibli- 
olatry, and the holy scriptures and sacred poetry of every 
people are liable to the same abuse. The sfiktas of the 
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Veda and the githas of the Avesta have been subjected by 
scholiasts to the sume subtilizing and symbolizing processes. 
Yet the wildest fancies of Brahmans and Desturs are 
scarcely more extravagant than the exegeses of Christian 
divines, who discover in the simple and spontaneous utter- 
ances of Hebrew singers and seers the theology of the 
Thirty-nine Articles and the Westminster Catechism, and 
in every mention of water or of bread and wine a baptismal 
or eucharistic allusion. One writer, and he a bishop, de- 
tects a “strange, threefold vibratioa in the blessings and 
ascriptions in the Old Testament,” and calls this whimsey 
a “Trinitarian anticipation.” Why not go directly to nat- 
ure itself, and find a confirmation of this doctrine in the 
three leaves of a trefoil, the three angles of a triangle, or 
the three lobes of a trilobite? The Vedic rishis invoke the 
divine rivers and praise them for their purifying and 
healing properties. “In the waters are sweetness and 
strength; in the waters are all remedies,” says Medftithi. 
“Take away, O waters, whatever evil is in me, cleanse me 
from all sin, and remove from me every curse,” is the bur- 
den of his prayer. Are we, therefore, to accept him as an 
inspired prophet and pre-Christian herald of the sacrament 
of baptism? The words in which the churchman sees an 
“anticipation” of the font might be regarded by the water- 
cure doctor as the advertisement of a hydropathic establish- 
ment. Here, as elsewhere, it is the professional stand-point 
that predetermines the perception. Each observes what 
he has in his own mind, and the knowledge which he 


“* Prizes best 
Seems fantastic to the rest.” 


Had the Hebrew Scriptures, like the writings of the 
Greeks, been read and appreciated simply as literature, 
there can be no doubt that the healthfulness of their influ- 
ence and their helpfulness to mankind would have been 
vastly increased. The exceptional and uncriticisable position 
assigned to them by the theory of their divine origin and 
plenary inspiration has been a source of positive and per- 
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petual harm to the race. From the time of the earliest 
Fathers of the Church to the present day, during the many 
centuries which separate Eusebius and Lactantius from 
Dean Cockburn and Pastor Knak, the chief use of Biblical 
texts has been to serve as brickbats to be hurled at the 
heads of advanced thinkers or as blocks to obstruct the 
wheels of human progress. Not a single scientific discovery 
has ever been made that has not been opposed by volleys 
of citations from the Scriptures. Cosmology, geography, 
astronomy, geology, meteorology, political economy, anat- 
omy, medicine, physics, philology, ethnology, and anthro- 
pology have all been successively assailed by envenomed 
darts drawn from the same antiquated quiver. 

The prohibition of usury by the Levitical law, and ‘the 
denunciations of money-lenders by psalmists and prophets, 
have checked the development of commercial and industrial 
enterprise in Europe, and been prolific of moral and social 
evils by encouraging luxury in the rich and aggravating 
the misery of the poor. The statement that David sinned 
in numbering the Israelites and thereby brought dire calami- 
ties upon the people has, even in our day, seriously 
interfered with the taking of the census. Vaccination was 
denounced as a sacrilegious attempt to disarm the Almighty, 
whose chief weapon in his penal dealings with mankind, as 
we learn from the Bible, is pestilence. Within the memory 
of men still in their prime, the use of anesthetics in obstet- 
rics was declared to be impious and unscriptural, because 
the Lord God said unto Eve, “In sorrow thou shalt bring 
forth children.” Some, however, while stickling for the 
primeval curse on woman, were constrained to admit that, 
as “the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam’”’ 
before taking the rib from his side, it might be right and 
lawful to employ anesthetic agents in surgical operations. 
How many prisoners of war have been treacherously massa- 
cred, because “Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the 
Lord in Gilgal”; and what hosts of hysterical women in 
Christendom have been committed to the flames in obedi- 
ence to the command, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
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live”! In 1736, the Associate Presbytery of Scotland enu- 
merated among the national sins which provoked the divine 
wrath the fact that “the penal statutes against witchcraft 
have been repealed by Parliament contrary to the express 
law of God”; and John Wesley declared that “giving up 
witchcraft is in effect giving up the Bible.” 

In Leviticus xviii., 18, it is forbidden for a man to take 
his wife’s sister as a fellow-wife during the lifetime of the 
former; and English lords and prelates of the nineteenth 
century, absurdly applying to a monogamous state of society 
a regulation proper enough, perhaps, for polygamous house- 
holds, out-Levite the Levites by insisting upon the prohibi- 
tion of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, and seem to 
have actually persuaded themselves that such a restriction 
is necessary to the domestic peace and purity of the nation. 
Millions of human beings have been held in degrading 
servitude, merely because slavery was an Israelitic institu- 
tion authorized by Jehovah. And one of the chief obstacles 
to negro emancipation in America was “the Bible doctrine 
of slavery ” as expounded by Christian divines. 

Such are only a few instances of the injurious influence 
of Hebrew codes and Hebrew customs upon modern legis- 
lation and modern life, and of the serious obstruction they 
have been in the way of philanthropic reform and intellect- 
ual advancement. The evil is due, not to any exceptional 
barbarity or brutality or benightedness of the Hebrews,— 
on the contrary, they were, in many respects, quite as com- 
passionate and humane and enlightened as most nations of 
antiquity,— but to the exceptional authority ascribed to all 
their sayings and doings as divine injunctions and infallible 
precedents valid for every age and every people. There is 
no fault to be found with the Jewish tabernacle, which was 
doubtless admirably adapted to the purposes for which it 
was devised. The mischief began when Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes constructed and the Christian Church accepted a 
system of the universe patterned after this edifice, and thus 
retarded the growth of cosmographic science for more than 
ten centuries. It was natural enough for Ezekiel to prize 
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Jerusalem as “the navel of the earth,” or what we would 
call ‘the hub of the universe”; but this patriotic hyperbole 
became a positive hindrance to the progress of knowledge, 
when patristic theologists and medisval ecclesiastics in- 
sisted that every map of the world should take the holy 
city as its centre and denounced every other cartographic 
system as impious and anscriptural. Savage society de- 
velops laws suited to its condition, and shelters itself under 
traditiona] usages which arise from its necessities and are 
essential to its preservation in the struggle for existence ; 
but it would be impossible to apply the same principles to 
civilized society without ignoring ages of social evolution 
and nullifying the highest and noblest achievements of 
the race. 

The perniciousness of such expository methods is seen, 
not only in perversion of the literature they pretend to in- 
terpret, but also in the injury done to the mental faculties 
of those who pursue them. “To pettifogulize,” says De 
Quincey, “is to find evasions for any purpose in a trickster’s 
minute tortuosities of construction.” Hermeneutic theol- 
ogy, according to this definition, is mere .pettifogulizing 
systematized and elevated to the dignity of a sacred science. 
Nothing is more fatal to intellectual rectitude and integrity 
than that specious sort of argumentation known as special 
pleading, whether applied to questions of law or divinity. 
The continued effort to extort from phrases or facts a sig- 
nificance they do not contain and were never intended to 
convey warps the understanding and induces a quibbling 
habit of mind, which delights in obfuscations and obliquities 
and is incapable of perceiving things in their true light and 
real relations. 

Theological training may impart to the thinking powers 
a certain craftiness and subtlety and skill in subterfuge, and 
render the vision microscopically acute in metaphysical hair- 
splitting ; but it destroys breadth and depth and clearness 
of insight, and notoriously unfits men for arriving at just 
conclusions and forming sound judgments in the practical 
affairs of life, where scholastic refinements and ingenious 
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paradoxes are excluded as invalid, and stubborn facts are 
submitted to the arbitrament of sturdy common sense. Gen- 
uine culture reveals itself not only in the ability to investi- 
gate and elucidate truth, but also in the disposition to 
receive it and to follow whithersoever it may lead. The hom- 
ilist, who devotes all his intellectual powers to tossing up 
and turning over the five points of Calvinism and never 
dares to lose sight of them, is brother-german to the har- 
lequin, wuose sole function in life is to keep ‘ive balls flying 
in the air. 

Twaddle, which would not be tolerated for a moment in 
a scientific association or on a secular platform, will be 
gravely listened to for hours from the pulpit and devoutly 
accepted as divine truth, and that, too, by intelligent persons 
who in the lecture-room would be keen enough in criticis- 
ing the deficiencies of the speaker. Paul never uttered an 
apter phrase than when he spoke of “the foolishness of 
preaching”; and it is with ample justification that, in com- 
mon parlance, preaching has become the synonyme of dull 
and dreary discourse. Of all forms of hortatory infliction 
and oratorical oppression, the average sermon is the hardest 
to endure and offers the smallest sum of didactic compensa- 
tion. To tediousness and triteness, it adds offensiveness 
through arrogant assumption of superior information drawn 
from infallible sources of knowledge. To expound the 
gospel is to hammer out a golden grain of Scripture into the 
thinnest possible foil of pious platitude. Naturally enough, 
the preacher is tempted to relieve the dismal monotony of 
his office by striving after startling effects, and surprising 
his hearers by unexpected feats of exegetical legerdemain. 
Thus, the splendid sermonizer comes to be prized and patron- 
ized as a nimble juggler, who swallows a wad of tow in the 
form of a Biblical text and then pulls out of his mouth an 
infinite number and variety of ribbons. 

A striking illustration of this tendency is a recent dis- 
course on the death of Charles Darwin by Canon Liddon, of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. One would think that, on such an 
occasion, the memory of the deceased would have led the 
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distinguished divine to imitate, in Scriptural exposition, the 
spirit of sobriety and sincerity which always characterized 
the scientific researches and generalizations of the illustrious 
naturalist. The canon chose for his text the words of 
Jesus to the doubting Thomas,—* Reach hither thy finger, 
and behold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, and 
thrust it into my side,”— and wrested this rebuke of a scep- 
tical disciple into “a recognition of the rights and duties of 
the senses,” or an assertion of “the value of the bodily 
senses in investigating truth.” Contrary to the whole tenor 
and plain intent of the narrative, Jesus is thus represented 
as approving and applauding the incredulity of Thomas and 
affording him an opportunity of making the desired autop- 
tic test of the fact of the resurrection. According to the 
interpretation given by the learned canon, the incident 
should teach us to distrust hearsay evidence and to demand 
palpable proof: whereas, in reality, it aims to inculcate 
the superior excellence of faith, the first of the Christian 
virtues: There is no great merit in believing what one has 
seen,— Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” 

As a specimen of exegesis, this is quite as forced and far- 
fetched (and not half so funny) as the sermon of the Hard- 
shell Baptist, who took for his text the admonition of 
Joseph to his brethren,—“ ‘See that ye fall not out by the 
way. This remark shows how kind Joseph was. He knew 
that the roads were full of ruts and ridges and deep chuck- 
holes, and that the wagons hadu’t no springs and were 
dreadfully jolty, and how easy ’twould be for some of the 
women and little ones to fall and get hurt, so he warned 
‘em: ‘see that ye fall not out by the way.’ Oh, how kind 
Joseph was!” It would be difficult to decide whether one 
should award the prize for hermeneutical ingenuity to the 
Kentucky preacher or the English prebendary. 

It was Samuel Werenfels who said of the Bible,— 


“ Hic liber est, in quo quisque sua dogmata quaerit, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 
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Not only does each find his own dogmas in the sacred 
volume, but also deems himself authorized by Holy Writ 
to force his findings upon every one else. Any other book, 
— Veda, Avesta, Tripitaka, Tad-téKing, Kur’fin, Adi 
Granth, or Popol Vuh,— if subjected to the same exegetical 
treatment, would yield the same extravagant results. 


E. P. Evans. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The so-called Probe-Bibel (specimen Blbie), a tentative revi- 
sion of Luther’s translation, is now before the German nation for 
critical examination, with a view to its issue in a final shape in 
the fall of 1886. The movement toward this revision was begun 
as far back as 1857. The restoration of Luther’s text, which 
varied grestly in all the editions published in his own lifetime 
and since, was one object; and another was to modernize the 
orthography and the grammar. A new translation, of course, 
had also to be made of the passages in which the progress of 
Biblical learning has shown Luther to be in error. This part of 
the work seems to have been done in a very conservative spirit, 
and the critical value of the revision is much below that of the 
English Revision. The verse concerning the troubling of the 
pool of Bethesda, for example (John v., 4), is given without 
comment, and the Three Heavenly Witnesses (I. John v., 7) are 
simply bracketed! A favorable reception in general has been 
granted to the revision, though the voices of the bigots are not 
silent; and, without doubt, it will take its place as the standard 
version in a short time. 

The third part has appeared of Bernhard Stade’s Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel (coming out at irregular intervals as one of 
Oncken’s series of Allgemeine Geschichte), containing a fine 
sketch of the early civilization of the Hebrew nation. Stade 
occupies an advanced position, writes from strong sympathy with 
his subject, and is very instructive, says Dr. Driver. In the 
popular religion of Israel, he finds traces of the ancestor worship, 
which he thinks must have prevailed extensively at one time; 
but he shows its fundamental opposition to the religion of Moses, 
and how the latter overeame both ancestor worship and every 
form of polytheism. Dr. Castelli, professor at Florence, in his 
Legislation of the Hebrew People in its Historic Development, 
shows himself an adherent of the same critical school as Stade; 
while Dr. F. E. Kénig occupies a conciliatory position, which 
is henceforth likely to be taken by an increasing number. 
In his Chief Problems in the History of the Religion of Ancient 
Israel, Konig sides with the modern school on literary and his- 
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torical grounds, but argues that this critical position can be 
stated “with such limitations and in such a form as to be in no 
way incompatible with the belief in a supernatural influence 
operating in the religious development of Israel.” While allow- 
ing development in the Old Testament, he thinks its extent has 
been exaggerated by naturalistic critics, the facts which limit it 
not being duly estimated. The work, which is to be translated, 
treats briefly of the issues raised under thirteen heads. Dr. 
Driver in the Contemporary sympathizes with Kénig in reject- 
ing both Keil’s criticism and Kuenen’s naturalism, hoping that 
the truth underlying these opposing views will soon be discovered 
and stated. Delitzsch’s Commentary on the Psalms has 
passed into a fourth edition, revised to date-——— The first com- 
plete translation of the Babylonian Talmud into any modern 
language is that into German, now ready in manuscript and to 
appear in thirty-six quarto parts at Innsbriick. With the com- 
pletion of this undertaking, the whole Talmud will be accessible, 
—the Jerusalem Talmud in the French of M. Schwab and the 
Midrashim in the German of Dr. Wiinsche. E. von Hart- 
mann, the indefatigable, will soon issue a new book, Philoso- 
phische Fragen der Gegenwart. Prof. Geldner, of Tibingen, 
is now completing an edition of the Zend-Avesta for the Academy 
of Sciences of Vienna. 

Prof. Terrien de la Couperie has nearly finished a work, China 
before the Chinese, on the aboriginal, non-Chinese races of China, 
which describes more than five hundred of these tribes, with their 
various names, subdivisions, earliest settlements, and successive 
migrations, especially in Indo-China. He will soon deliver a 
course of lectures on this subject at University College, London. 
——A new quarterly, Revue d@ Assyriologie et d@ Archéolugie Ori- 
entale is edited by J. Oppert.——M. l’Abbé de Broglie’s Problémes 
et Conclusions de [ Histoire des Religions is an interesting mark 
of progress in the treatment of this subject by Roman Catholic 
writers, while, of course, not fully scientific in its premises or con- 
clusions —— A “ National” edition of Victor Hugo’s works is to 
be issued in forty large volumes, fully illustrated, at about six dol- 
lars a volume. 

The Life of George Eliot is, of course, a main topic with the 
English press just now. Mr. Cross receives praise from all quar- 
ters for his modest and discriminating work as an editor: his 
only fault would seem to be the inclusion of too much art-im- 
10 
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pression in the second volume. The Spectator finds the story of 
the life of the author of The Spanish Gypsy and the Poems, 
and the translator of Strauss and Feuerbach, but hardly the least 
glimpse of the famous novelist, in “these mellifluous, grave, rather 
high-flown, very low-spirited letters, in which there is hardly a 
keen thrust, or a touch of homely humor, and not a single buoy- 
ant laugh from beginning to end. They indicate a reflective 
character of long-drawn amiability and considerativeness, utterly 
destitute of anything like sharp resentments, almost ostenta- 
tiously sweet, remarkably deficient in keen and healthy instincts, 
but forgiving, and incapable even of temporary vindictiveness, to 
a point beyond the achievement of many of the saints. The 
honey is a little too abundant, and gives the impression of indis- 
criminate sweetness, not affected, indeed, but to a certain extent 
regulated and artificial,— sweetness on principle rather than on im- 
pulse. George Eliot’s benignity is genuine, constant, inexhausti- 
ble; but it is benignity, not warmth. What one most misses in 
these letters is instinct, intensity, vividness. They are letters of 
slow and somewhat too sweet reflectiveness, out of which the 
vivacity of strong personal impressions seems to have vanished 
altogether. Taken as a whole, this life leaves us with the impres- 
sion of a lofty mind, of singularly feeble instincts and singularly 
amiable sentiments, somewhat slow and elaborate in its move- 
ments, and almost artificially judicial in its attitude toward every 
new intellectual claim.” 

The Atheneum finds that “the predominance of the philo- 
sophic over the artistic spirit in George Eliot has tended to 
make these volumes containing the record of her private life 
rather dull and—dare we say it?—commonplace. She was a 
great woman, but this is not a great book. She seemed to 
reserve all her humor and liveliness for her books. In every 
way, the impression is sad and sombre. We lay down these 
volumes with the impression of a life disfigured by one great 
lapse that overshadowed it to the end, but ennobled by high gifts 
devoted with self-denying thoroughness to a lofty conception of 
the function of the depictor of human life. The novelist’s art 
has never been made so sacramental as by George Eliot.” On 
the other hand, Prof. Edward Dowden, in the Academy, rejoices 
that his assurance is made doubly sure that the woman was in 
no respect inferior to the author, and that justice is done to the 
bright and ardent nature of Lewes, whom it is the present 
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fashion unduly to disparage. “It is doubtful whether without 
his fostering sympathy and devoted comradeship we should have 
possessed any one of her great works.” 

Recent theological works include an edition of the Uncanoni- 
eal and Apocryphal Scriptures of the Old Testament included 
in the ancic-t Greek and Latin versions, with additions from the 
Vulgate, by Rev. W. R. Churton; Mt. Seir, Sinai, and West 
Palestine, by E. Hull, from the Palestine Exploration Fund; 
Edouard Naville’s The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the 
Ezodus ; a short Introduction to Hera, Nehemiah, and Esther, 
by Prof. Sayce; Galilee in the Time of Christ, by Rev. Dr. 
Selah Merrill, United States Consul at Jerusalem ; George Mac- 
Donald’s translation of a very evangelical Danish book, Letters 
Jrom Hell (an uncomfortable but striking title); an excellent 
Commentary on Hosea, by T. K. Cheyne, in the Cambridge 
Bible for Schools; and the Rev. James Kennedy’s Life and 
Work in Benares and Kumaon, 1839-1877,— an account of the 
life-labor of an unusually fair-minded and intelligent missionary. 

Rev. T. Mozley’s Reminiscences of Towns, Villages, and 
Schools; Charles Bray’s Autobiography, chiefly interesting be- 
cause of his intimacy with George Eliot; Short Studies, Ethical 
and Religious, by Rev. H. N. Oxenham, from the Saturday Re- 
view ; a lecture by Prof. Freeman on Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment ; the Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes 
in 1883-84, by Prof. Leone Levi; Stephen Dowell’s History of 
Taxation and Taxes in England ; a translation of E. de Lavel- 
eye’s Socialism of To-day,— are miscellaneous works of interest. 

J. Masson’s Atomic Theory of Lwucretius contrasted with 
Modern Doctrines of the Atom and Evolution is a careful 
study by a disciple of Dr. Martineau, which is generally com- 
mended by the English reviewers. Malcolm Guthrie’s exam- 
ination of Spencer’s Data of Ethics declares that the purely 
biological explanation of ethical injunctions is insufficient as 
a means of understanding their imperative character. Admit- 
ting, as in all Mr. Spencer’s writings, elements of the utmost 
value, the system, as a whole, is like Nebuchadnezzar’s dream- 
god,— “a thing apparently perfect and complete in configuration, 
but inevitably falling to pieces under the strain of sustained 
criticism.” This work of Mr. Guthrie’s is the concluding volume 
of several devoted to a searching review of the whole Spencerian 
system, which cannot safely be neglected by the student of 
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modern philosophy—— Rev. John Hunt's excellent essay on 
pantheism has been recast and enlarged under the title of Pan- 
theism and Christianity. Edward Clodd will soon publish a 
work on The Place of Myth in History and of Dreams in Spir- 
itual Development.—— The statistics of the German universities 
for the last fifty years are all given in a book by Prof. J. Conrad, 
of Halle. Giordano Bruno, a tale of the sixteenth century, by 
C. E. Plamptre, “gives a clever and attractive view of the life 
and thought of the time.” 

Canon Liddon is writing a Life of Dr. Pusey; Leslie Stephen, 
one of Prof. Fawcett. Mr. Lowell’s biography of Hawthorne 
will be published this spring. The author of the Fable for 
Critics will probably not eulogize Margaret Fuller very highly 
in it! A new narrative poem by Owen Meredith, Glenaverie, 
or the Metamorphosis, containing parliamentary portraits and 
sketches of London society, will be issued in six monthly parts. 

A translation is promised of Dr. Kuenen’s new second edi- 
tion of Historisch-Kritisch onderzoek. The first volume is a criti- 
cal introduction to the Pentateuch and Joshua, and every page 
shows the marks of thorough revision. The present position of 
all the critical questions involved is fully exhibited. Wellhau- 
sen’s Prolegomena to the History of Israel, including a revised 
reprint of the Britannica article “Israel,” is also to be translated. 

The late Rev. Dr. Alexander left an Haposition of Zechariah 
to be published. In the list of books published in England 
during 1884, theology, as usual, takes the first place, seven hun- 
dred and twenty-four new books and two hundred and five new 
editions having been issued. 

A new society called the Palestine Pilgrim’s Text Society has 
been formed in Lendon for the translation and publication, with 
explanatory notes, of the various descriptions and accounts of 
Palestine and the holy places and of the topographical references 
in ancient and medisval literature from the earliest times to the 
period of the Crusades or later. The first publication is Of the 
Holy Places visited by Antoninus Martyr. 

Rev. Isaac Taylor has been appointed a Canon of York.—— Sir 
William Muir, the eminent Arabic scholar, author of a Life of 
Mahomet and other studies of Islam of value, is the new principal 
of Edinburgh University -—— Matthew Arnold’s article on Amer- 
ica in the last MWineteenth Century favors disestablishment in 
Scotland and Wales, and the present postponement of the sub- 
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ject in England—— The Second National Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches will be held in Birmingham, April 14-16. 
The identity of Tiglath Pileser and Pul has been definitely 
settled by the discovery, by Mr. Pinches, in the British Museum, 
of two parallel lists of Babylonian kings, one of which names 
Palu, the other Tugulti-pal-Esara, as the successor of Ukinzer on 
the throne of Babylon, in a position exactly corresponding to 
Poros, the successor of Chinziros, in the Canon of Ptolemy.—— 
H. D. Traill, in an article,“ A Pious Legend Examined,” in the 
Fortnightly, replies to Principal Tulloch’s praise of Coleridge as 
a Spiritual Thinker. 

The American Church Review for January has an able article 
on “The Method of Comparative Religion,” by Rev. Prof. J. 
MacBride Sterrett, of the Seabury Divinity School, Faribault, 
Minn. This is the modern Christian scientific method, “Spen- 
cer’s evolution minus its materialism and plus a Divine Evolver. 
It is the Hegelian development minus its pantheism and plus the 
free personality of both God and man. It is that of organic 
evolution, with all that the adjective ‘organic’ signifies, with 
all the primary and continuous involution that every evolu- 
tion implies. We may accept the fact that the method of 
organic evolution is the method of the nineteenth century. 
We may be thankful for its merit, and baptize it with the spirit 
of Him whose is all trath..——-The New Englander contains a 
sketch of the life and labors of Dr. S. Wells Williams, the 
eminent sinologue, by Rev. Dr. Blodget, of Peking. The 
recent Catholic Plenary Council at Baltimore is said to have 
decided on the establishment of a parochial school in each parish 
of the United States, and of a great Catholic University, on the 
model of Louvain. An American Journal of Archeology, 
covering the whole field, is to be published quarterly at Balti- 
more. 

The Academy speaks favorably of an edition of the Gathas 
(Zoroastrian hymns), by Rev. L. H. Mills, as the fruit of long 
years of study by this American Zendist. The first volume con- 
tains the text, a rhythmical translation into English, a literal 
rendering into Latin, and the ancient interpretation of the text, 
the Pehlvi, Sanskrit, and Persian versions (the first two trans- 
lated into English)—— Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff’s volume on 
Medieval Christianity (A.D. 590-1073) is an entirely new work 
in continuation of his revised volumes on the Primitive Church. 
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Two more volumes will round out a full ecclesiastical history of 
great merit. A very influential book a century ago in New 
England was the Life of David Brainerd, the missionary, which 
has lately been reissued. The Scribners publish a new edi- 
tion of the late George P. Marsh’s works on The English Lan- 
guage and Literature and The Earth as Modified by Human 
Action, thoroughly revised : they are books unsurpassed in their 
spheres. Rev. William Cushing, of Cambridge, will publish 
by subscription a complete Dictionary of Initials and Pseudo- 
nyms. Scribner’s Statistical Atlas of the United States, also 
a subscription book, is based on the last census, and contains a 
long array of graphic illustration of our national condition in 
hundreds of maps, plates, charts, and diagrams. 

Roberts Brothers will publish on John Brown’s birthday, May 
9, his Life and Letters, by F. B. Sanborn. More than half the 
material is from Brown’s own hand. The Life of William 
Lloyd Garrison, by his sons, is so far advanced that portions of 
it will appear soon in one of the magazines. It will be an exten- 
sive work, relating much of the anti-slavery contest history. 
The Life and Reminiscences of Gustave Doré, compiled by Mrs. 
Roosevelt, will be made up from material furnished by the family 
and friends, and from personal recollections. Mr. Charles E. 
Lowrey has written a good introductory manual to the philoso- 
phy of Ralph Cudworth, giving a careful analysis and exposition 
of the famous Jntellectual System of the Universe. 

N. P. G. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


DENOMINATIONAL EVENTS. 


The winter session of the South Middlesex Conference in 
Cambridgeport seems to have been a very successful one, and the 
churches have determined to redeem their tardiness by complet- 
ing the missionary subscription for a neighboring society. This 
work, if done at all, should be done promptly. I. is just as easy 
for our delegates when returning from a conference to attend 
to such a matter immediately as to postpone it. Moreover, it 
puts a parish that respects itself in an improper position to 
appear to be hanging at the doors of a conference that has vol- 
unteered its help. There is nothing lowering at all in a weak 
parish receiving aid from a stronger; but it is demoralizing to 
the giver and vexatious to the receiver, when the money is doled 
out in small sums, and two or three years go by before the work 
is done, while other parishes, equally deserving perhaps, are kept 
waiting for sympathy and help. 

The Norfolk and Essex Conferences have had their meetings ; 
and the Sunday School Union and lectures on Practical Re- 
form, inaugurated in Boston, have kept up an unusual interest 
in the schools and parishes. The half-hour service at King’s 
Chapel, Wednesday noon, is a good sign of the devotional wants 
of our people, and the desire to satisfy it on the part of our min- 
isters. 

The Conference in Charleston, S.C., was certainly a happy 
event; and it makes our blood warm to think of our fellow-Chris- 
tians in our own religious communion coming together in the 
historic city far south, with the courageous little band from At- 
lanta, also full of eventful memories, going forward to meet their 
brethren. Then our elders and bishops from New England were 
there also to sound the note of good cheer and encourage our 
noble workers at the South, Rev. E. C. L. Browne, Rev. G. L. 
Chaney, and others, who brought about this meeting, and are 
doing so much to build up churches of our faith among our 
Southern brethren. 

The departure of the Rev. J. G. Forman at Lynn, Maass., 
carries us back to the momentous period of our life as a nation, 
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when he, like many Christian ministers, gave up his charge and 
became chaplain of the Third Missouri Volunteer Infantry. Many 
scenes which he may have witnessed were perhaps buried in his 
own breast, as too painful to narrate; but he contributed during 
the war to New York and St. Louis papers, and afterwards 
became Secretary of the Western Sanitary Commission, where 
he labored with great zeal. He prepared during the war a little 
manual of devotion for the soldier, which was arranged with 
such a sense of fitness that the texts of Scripture seemed 
written expressly for our boys-in-blue, and the prayers and 
hymns were of the most simple and touching kind. This little 
book brought us into such sympathy with the soldier, and nerved 
us so for the conflict, that we found satisfaction in using it dur- 
ing those days and months of our painful contest. 

We have received from our revered friend, Dr. W. H. Furness 
of Philadelphia, the following memorial tribute to a distin- 
guished and beloved Unitarian lady, who was one of his earliest 
parishioners : — 


In Philadelphia, February 25, Mrs. Susan Ridgway Barton, in the 
eighty-eighth year of her age. The departure of this lady takes from 
us the last of the little company who welcomed me to the pastoral office 
here, some sixty years ago. In the bloom of her youth and beauty, 
with her first husband, Thomas Rotch, the son of the late William 
Rotch of New Bedford, of venerated memory, she regularly attended 
our services in the first little brick building, which was regarded then 
as a mere conventicle out of th3 Christian pale. To me, and indeed to 
all who had the happiness of her friendship, she was the very ideal of 
perfect ladyhood. With manners that betokened an entire unconscious- 
ness of self, she was as “a fair taper that shined on every one in the 
room but herself.” No unkindly word ever passed her lips. No one 
could be in her benign and dignified presence without feeling its charm. 

Her attachment to her liberal faith was strong and abiding. She 
spent many years abroad, but was never forgetful of our church charities, 
which she most liberally aided. As years advanced, instead of their 
contracting her sympathies, as is so often the case, her heart and hand 
were ever more generously open to the suffering. In aid of the new 
edifice about to be erected for our religious services, she was munificent. 
Her wealth brought her numerous and importunate appeals for help. 
She seemed never to weary of them. Once, she told me that a woman 
had applied to her in behalf of some charity, whose manners were very 
offensive. “But,” she said, “a worthy charity ought not to suffer for 
the rudeness of its agent. I shall inquire into it.” How many of us 
would hold ourselves justified in regarding the ill manners of the appli- 
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cant as a sufficient reason for refusing to recognize the claim altogether ! 
Mrs. Barton could hear of no distress that she was not anxious to relieve. 

While her marriage to D-. Barton, second to none in his profession 
as a surgeon, a liberally minded, genially natured man, whose children 
at once became hers, was a very happy one, she maintained ,most affec- 
tionate relations with the kindred of her first husband, regarding his 
father with filial reverence; and to that venerable man she was a be- 
loved daughter. 

As Mr. Andrews Norton said in his obituary notice of the eloquent 
young Boston miaister, Mr. Buckminster, so may it be said now, that 
they who have lost a few such friends as Mrs. Barton will have dearer 
friends to meet than to leave behind. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


We have received from Messrs. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, 
three books on widely different subjects. Mr. Kennedy’s Won- 
ders and Curiosities of the Railoay is written in a dashing 
style, with lively headings to chapters, and illustrations well 
suited to win the attention of young America. Prof. Winchell’s 
World-life, or Comparative Geology, dedicated to his pupils in 
Michigan University, is a valuable publication. The book is 
carefully supplied with foot-notes for students, which the writer 
says can be left aside by the general reader. Prof. Winchell’s 
conception of world-life has occupied his thoughts for many 
years. He has developed it through lectures to his pupils, 
and now gives it to the public in these chapters, headed 
“Meteors,” “Zodiacal Life,” “World-stuff,” “Nebular Heat,” 
“Planetology,” “Tidal Action,” “The Earth,” “The Moon,” 
“Fixed Stars,” “Vortical Theory of Descartes,” “Cosmos,” etc. 
The book has a table of contents and complete index. Prof. 
R. B. Anderson’s translation of The History of the Scandinavian 
North, by F. W. Horn, Ph.D., is a delightful book. The first 
chapters about Iceland are perhaps as interesting as anything in 
the book. There is always a great charm about this little coun- 
try, which had its poetic and historic sagas when England was 
only beginning to stammer her own language. These produc- 
tions reached a high degree of finish in the days of their republic, 
and were recited from court to court by the early scalds. But, 
when the Danes and Norwegian Vikings invaded Iceland, war 
and trade interrupted this literary prosperity. Christianity in- 
troduced the romantic bards, but never created these original 


and native sagas, which were, however, remembered by the sim- 
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ple folk of the land. A later age has seen great efforts among 
literary men, priests, and historians to revive the knowledge of 
these productions of ancient genius. The other Scandinavian 
lands were not so remarkable for these early sagas, and the in- 
fluence of Christianity and later a rigid Puritanism retarded 
poetry and poetic literature for a while. But the little country 
of Denmark has been remarkable for its poets in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Holberg, the brilliant satirist, Stef- 
fens; Oehlenschliger, who reproduced the old ballads and epics; 
Grundtvig, the scholarly poet and theologian; Ingemann, the 
idealist; Blicker, who painted the simple peasant life and nature 
in Jutland; Heiberg, who invaded the drama, and introduced the 
light vaudeville ; Hans Andersen, and many others. Norway 
has also its literary men in the past and present, among whom 
we recognize Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, Viktor Rydberg, Kristo- 
fer Janson, etc. Sweden began her era of brilliancy with 
Stjernhjelm, Rudbeck, Swedenborg, étc., in the age of Gustavus 
Adolphus and Charles XII., and reached its climax in the time 
of Gustavus III. There was a general activity in historical 
studies, science, liberal religious thought. The poetry seems 
chiefly formed on French or German models. But, in 1800, we 
find Tegner, a great lyric poet and preacher, whom Longfellow, 
we remember, has introduced to us, and other translators; Fred- 
erika Bremer, the novelist, etc., and still later writers. Little 
Finland has her. poets, and is striving to return to her Magyar 
tongue. So ends this charming book, with a fine bibliography 
of Scandinavia and index. 

The Annual Report of the Woman’s Education Association, 
Boston, reaches us again. The Association has raised $500 as a 
gift to the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women 
at Cambridge. It has sent in petitions to the city government, 
asking that valuable trees in the public parks might be labelled, 
in order to instruct the passer-by or the children from the public 
schools. The Association has the past year more fully carried 
on its classes for “Emergency Lectures,” or, as our New York 
friends call it, “ First Aid to the Injured.” These lectures have 
been given by co-operation with the Police Commission. One 
hundred and twenty-two policemen passed their examinations ; 
and over a hundred men and women of various occupations also 
attended the course, and received diplomas. Many valuable 
young physicians have given their service as lecturers, The 
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work has become so large that the association has given it over 
into the hands of a separate organization, called the “ Massachu- 
setts Emergency and Hygiene Association.” 

A little circular has come to us from our friends of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, showing us what these 
energetic and judicious workers have been doing in regard to 
introducing the study of physiology and hygiene in our schools, 
with special reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks and nar- 
cotics upon the system. 

It is owing to the energy of the above Union in giving lect- 
ures and influencing members of the legislature that a law has 
been passed in the States of New York, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and Michigan, making it compulsory that these studies shall 
be taught, and that the teachers shall be required to pass a thorough 
examination in them. This work has been especially advanced 
by a lady, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, who has spoken such eloquent 
words, with so fine a voice and manner, that she has attracted 
large audiences, and held them spell-bound by the force of her 
moving appeal. 

The work must of course be done through a carefully prepared 
text-book, and a suitable opportunity for the use of it. It is idle 
to talk about the general moral influence of teachers on this and 
kindred subjects. We must not assume that the teachers are all 
willing and capable of treating such questions. Some teachers 
will find moments for making moral impressions in the most 
crowded days. But we must plan for the average teacher. More- 
over, the best teachers confess that their time is so marked out 
by the graded system that it is almost impossible to introduce a 
foreign subject. It is plain that a text-book must be used, for 
not a moment of time will otherwise ever be got for these sub- 
jects. We should be glad to see general moral questions treated 
also, in this little temperance book, in a brief manner,— the evil 
of dishonesty, lying, backbiting, passion, unneatness, extrava- 
gance, ete. Of course, such a book would not be perfect. When 
are we ever wholly satisfied with any of our text-books? 


Marrna P. Lowsz, 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Woopserry’s Lire or Por.* 


One of the most original and unique of American authors was 
Edgar Allan Poe. He has secured a recognition in Europe far surpass- 
ing those authors, such as Irving and Longfellow, who are much more 
popular at home. In their style and manner of thought, they add noth- 
ing new to literature; but Poe does not duplicate any writer of Germany 
or England, stands out by himself on the roll of genius, almost distinct 
and alone. 

If any mau has been unfortunate in his biographers, it is Poe. He 
has hitherto been either condemned as one of the vilest of men or else 
lauded as one of the greatest geniuses of his age. Griswold gathered to- 
gether everything that would be to the injury of Poe’s fame: Didier has 
poured upon his memory such adulation as only very few men deserve. 
No one had carefully sifted the facts and told the complete story of Poe’s 
life. In Mr. Woodberry’s book, we have, for the first time, a complete 
and authentic biography of Poe. He has been at the utmost pains to 
gather information, and he seems to have reached the final facts in the 
case. 
He has made an exceedingly interesting and valuable book. It 
must become the one biography of the poet which will endure as in itself 
worthy of the subject. Much new material is added to our knowledge 
of Poe, verifying details have been secured and presented, and numerous 
letters by and about the poet are given. The one criticism to be made 
on the book, as a biography, is that it is not sympathetic. The author 
takes quite too severe an attitude toward his subject, and he condemns 
where condemnation is not at all necessary. That Poe sometimes drank 
to excess there can be no doubt; but that he was a common drunkard 
there is every reason for not believing. In a man of his excessively 
nervous and excitable temperament, some errors can and ought to be 
excused, where the general tendencies of the life are in the right direc- 
tion, as they evidently were with Poe. 

The relations of Poe to his wife show him at his best, and they were 
in every way noble and beautiful. That one phase of his life alone 
ought to have secured him from the most glaring excesses of condemna- 
tion, such as the outrageous untruths of Griswold have brought on him. 
Mr. Woodberry’s book would have been a better and a more worthy biog- 
raphy, had he been something more of an admirer of his subject, and 
had he presented him in the most favorable light consistent with truth. 


"© Edgar Allan Poe. “ American Men of Letters.” By George E. Woodberry. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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This want of hearty sympathy has not prevented his writing a biog- 
raphy of high merit, and one in which we have taken great satisfaction 
and delight. As a work of criticism, however, Mr. Woodberry’s book 
is almost worthless. The original announcement of the purpose of this 
series of books had led us to expect something fair and able in the way 
of literary criticism, as well as a biography. There was an ample oppor- 
tunity for the author to give an account of Poe’s work in its relations to 
other writings of a like nature, and as to its own quality and merits, 
which would have been of great value. He tells us that Poe was greatly 
influenced by Coleridge, but that is all. A few pages of careful and 
scholarly and appreciative comparison of the two, showing the exact 
influence of the older poet on-the younger, would have been of great 
service to the readers of this book. Something might also have been 
done in the way of compariug Poe with Hoffman, Brown, and other 
novelists of the weird. Was he in any way indebted to these men? 
Why should he have adopted a style so different from that of Irving and 
Cooper? What was there in his surroundings or in his own nature 
which gave him his love of the supernatural? Why was he an idealist 
in an age when idealism was not popular, and did his philosophy have 
anything to do with his love of the supernatural ? 

These are not questions which properly pertain to a biography, but 
they should have been carefully considered in a work intended to be a 
scholarly survey of an author from every point of view. Any critical 
estimate of Poe must consider such questions as these and others of a 
like nature. Sach criticisms as Mr. Woodberry indulges in are seldom 
of any value, and his long study of Poe’s “ Eureka” betrays an entire 
want of understanding concerning it. @. W. C. 


Lire AND LeTTers oF BAYARD TAYLOR.* 


It seems inevitable that one should not think of Bayard Taylor with- 
out recalling his uncompleted work upon Goethe. Reading these letters 
only freshens and intensifies the feeling of disappointment with which 
the news of his death was received. Bayard Taylor had gone, and the 
great work, for which hardly any one again could hope to have his fit- 
ness and equipment, was as yet practically untouched. By another gen- 
eration, many of the means of information which had been freely opened 
to the translator of Faust would no longer be available. Where else 
could we find an English student so near to the language and literature 
of Germany and so steeped in the scenery and associations of Goethe’s 
life at Weimar? The monumental task of translating Faust had given 
him the key to his great subject; and Taylor died possessed of mate- 
rials which would have put the poet in new and more truthful light 


* life and Letters of Bayard Taylor. Edited by Marie Hansen-Taylor and 
Horace E. Scudder. In two volumes. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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before the English public, whose views have been so much distorted by 
Lewes. 

The Life and Letters give us a graphic picture of a stirring, busy 
career, thoroughly American in its various and distracting phases, its 
headlong push and unremitting toil. With his physical advantages and 
traditions, Bayard Taylor should have been living to-day, as are his aged 
parents, and with another quarter of a century still before him. His 
life of travel and outdoor adventure had been far more favorable to 
heaith and longevity than the ordinary habit of men of his profession. 
A strong, vigorous, almost rampant nature, full of the heat and force of 
accomplishment, and capable of an almost incredible amount of labor,— 
what other man of his day could have carried through his varied under- 
takings, his incessant and multifarious cares? And yet he died at fifty- 
three! Bayard Taylor is an illustration of a man hampered by his early 
successes. His were rapid and great, but from the first they deceived 
him. For the rest of his life,—shortened without doubt by this very 
fact,— we have the distressing record of a poet harnessed to the work 
of keeping up the constantly growing expenses of a landed estate, which 
he could neither afford to live in nor find a purchaser to take off his 
hands. But for this strain of deepening regret at the sacrifice it had 
cost him, the picture of the life at Cedareroft, with its idyllic features, 
would be pleasant reading. With “Glenmary,” “Idlewild,” and “ Sun- 
nyside,” the place seems to complete that little group of historic literary 
houses which we find outside of New England. Taylor himself belongs 
to that same grouping of literary pioneers who were half poets and half 
travellers, and of whom Irving and Willis made the other two best 
examples. It was their work to establish a point of outlook for Amer- 
ican letters abroad, and the more recent transatlantic school of writers 
in this country is their direct descendant. Travel was for the first time 
becoming easy. The home experiment was losing its novelty and fast 
getting to be an assured success. There was opportunity for a look 
outward; and Irving, Willis, and Taylor first attempted a reproduction 
of the Old World from a distinctively American stand-point. Bringing 
the two who were most nearly contemporary together, we find that 
Willis gracefully skimmed the social surface, touching here and there 
with highly seasoned comment its literary features, while Taylor 
tramped good-naturedly through Europe with the susceptibility of a 
poet and the unsatisfied curiosity of a boy. His romantic, ideal cast of 
mind, his fresh wonder and delight in the somewhat worn-out order of 
the world, his high, untouched candor and purity of disposition,— as 
Willis once said of him, absolutely incorruptible,— all made his early 
travels captivating. It is generally the satiated idlers in life who go 
abroad. But when a fresh-hearted young man, like Taylor, with the 
pulses of country life stili beating in his veins, and the poet dreams 
yet undissipated by reality, takes to travelling, the result is apt to be 
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entertaining. Later on, he could say: “I am no longer the pliant, pas- 
sionate, restless youth. I look upon life more soberly than heretofore. 
The glowing impulses of my heart have subsided, at least to outward 
appearance.... We are no longer enchanted beings, walking apart in 
some unapproachable world of love, but man and woman, with the joys 
and sorrows of common life as our portion.” 

Perhaps all this early fervor and its ready acceptance at the hands 
of the public had its reverse effect upon the more serious work of his 
life. Too much impulse and abandonment of feeling are liable to react 
unfavorably upon sustained creative undertaking, even of the more 
imaginative kind. 

Bayard Taylor could never understand why the public would not rec- 
ognize him as a poet. “ People can’t see,” he complains in a letter to 
his friend Stoddard, “that, if I had not been a poet, I should never 
have had such success as a traveller.” And again, in 1852, “I am 
known to the public not as a poet, the only title I covet, but as one 
who succeeded in seeing Europe with little money; and the chief merits 
accorded to me are not passion or imagination, but strong legs and 
economical habits.” Possibly he was too much of a poet, too alive to 
the mere feeling, too little able to subordinate and mould his mood. 
Always there is and must be a vein of cool judgment, of calm self- 
repression,—in short, of self-criticism,— running through the creative 
work which lives. Perhaps Goethe, Taylor’s own ideal, best represents 
this quality of artistic control; but the temperamental stand-points of 
the two writers were widely apart. Yet, in spite of a certain outward 
failure to reach the end at which he aimed, even here upon its purely 
artistic side, Taylor’s life must be called happy and successful. The 
man is to be congratulated who, after a checkered literary experience, 
can honestly write as he does: “ After all, literature is and must be 
its own reward. I would not give up my calling, though everything I 
have done should die with me.” The letters show the essentially relig- 
ious character of his mind, although, in respect of outward observ- 
ances of religion, he seems to have always remained a Bohemian. His 
thoughts of human life, responsibility, and destiny, appear to have 
broadened with his growth from Quaker asceticism to cheerful, liberal 
trust in the divine goodness. His attitude here is always tender, manly, 
and devout. 

Altogether, it is a beautiful character that these volumes reveal ; 
while the services to American literature which they record will give 
them a permanent place and value. Editors and publisher alike have 
done their work with affectionate thoroughness. A finer, more attrac- 
tive piece of book-making never came out of that paradise of printers, 
the University Press. Bayard Taylor has long been a distinctive feature 
in American life and letters. He was the friend of many of our famil- 
iar and honored names. He was for years one of those means of popular 
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education which, through the lyceum, did so much to shape and color the 
mind of his countrymen. Perhaps, above all, he did almost more than 
any other man, not only to represent us abroad, but to bring our literary 
existence into recognition. The importance of this record of his work 
will tend to increase as our literature gets away from its beginnings, and 
goes back for the springs and sources of its distinctive power. 

E. F. H. 


Esoteric BuppHIsM.* 


Few books, which require such close attention in the reading, have 
found so many readers as this volume, dealing with human life, its 
origin, and destiny. Mr. Sinnett claims to have derived his knowledge 
from a class,of adepts in Buddhism,— men who know the secrets of the 
faith, men who have reduced the faith to a science by acquiring a 
scientific knowledge of what human life is, this knowledge coming to 
them by experiments upon human life, their own experience of self- 
denial, self-mortification, efforts to rise superior to the flesh by reduc- 
ing the flesh to a minimum of influence in human experience. These 
men, according to Mr. Sinnett, have handed their discoveries down from 
generation to generation, after the manner of the Jewish Fathers; and 
Mr. Sinnett has at last been allowed to make known the main features 
of their Esoteric Buddhism, as at length the Jewish Talmud was com- 
mitted to writing. It is probable that such experts as these of whom 
Mr. Sinvett speaks are to be found in India and Thibet. Mr. Crawford 
seems to hint at such a person in his Ram Lal, the phenomenal ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Isaacs. But it seems probable that a part of the 
smartness of the class of Ram Lal consists in being able to impose their 
marvels upon the credulity of such pupils as Mr. Sinnett, Madame 
Blavatsky, and Col. Olcott. But, in justice to the book under considera- 
tion, it ought to be said that this impression is derived not so much 
from it as from its companion volume, The Occult World. No court of 
justice would be content with such evidence as is there adduced to 
support the wonders reported. 

There is a certain largeness and appeal to the imagination in the 
theories proposed in Esoteric Buddhism, which produce a pleasant lift in 
ths feeling of the reader. But this is to be derived from all such 
writings. It is significantly true of the writings of Swedenborg and of 
the Pythagorean teachings, and even of the teaching of physical science 
when handled by an enthusiast. The publishers have brought out 
a second edition of Esoteric Buddhism for the American public, with a 
preface prepared by the author for such readers especially. 

It perhaps ought to be said that, in a conversation which was held 
in San Francisco with Mozoomdar during his visit to this country, that 

‘*Esotertc Buddhism. By A. P. Sinnett, President of the Simla Eclectic Theo- 


sophical Society, and-author of The Occult World. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
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earnest and charitable man was asked concerning these same Theo- 
sophists; and he is reported as saying that “he knew no good of them.” 
Aman so intent upon all that is good in all religions as Mozoomdar 
would not have answered thus concerning those who gave evidence of a 
genuine knowledge of spiritual life. It may be added, also, that a recent 
New York paper reports that one of these adepts, much thought of by 
Madame B)avatsky and her friends, is now on a visit to this country 
with the avowed purpose of telling fortunes. These things are men- 
tioned as bearing, not upon the volume in hand, but upon the means by 
which the revelation reaches us. A lofty philosophy needs still the 
recommendation of lofty souls to make it known. T. RB. 8. 


Service Boox anp HyMNAL.* 


The new Service Book and Hymnal ought to meet with a hearty 
welcome. To our mind, it marks a decided advance in the means of 
worship in Sunday-schools. The book at once strikes us pleasantly with 
its fine appearance, being a handsome octavo volume in black cloth 
with red edges. The paper and printing are excellent; and, in general, 
there is but little to criticise in regard to the make-up of the book. We 
should, however, make an exception in regard to the lack of an index 
of tunes, which seems to us quite as important as one of first lines. We 
deem it of great convenience to have services and hymns in one cover, 
especially when the volume is so shapely as this. 

In regard to the services, we are pleased to notice the variety which 
is given to the different orders by means of hymn, anthem, chant, ver- 
sicle, and response. Variety is not, of course, the first requisite in a 
Sunday-school form of worship ; and yet when we contemplate a weekly 
use of the form, and the desirability of changing books as seldom as pos- 
sible, if variety can be joined to intrinsic excellence, much more is 
gained. We can only say that the services in this book are much more 
attractive than those in the old Sunday-school, Hymn, Tune, and Ser- 
vice Book, though we are not aware that there is any marked differ- 
ence in the kind of Scriptural selections. The special services for Christ- 
mas, Easter, etc., are very acceptable, though we could wish for a greater 
number of each, if the book were not large enough already. Infant 
Class and Closing Services are noticeable features, and will be likely to 
prove useful. 

Judged from an absolute standard there is more to criticise in the 
Hymnal, though in this part the book shows the greater improvement 
over its predecessors. The fact is that the need of a better order of 
music was more marked than the need of an improved liturgy. The 
editor quite considerately aimed to give us a better class of tunes, and 
still to include some of the lighter sort to please no small number of 

“Service Book and Hymnal. Boston: Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
12 
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people. He had a difficult task, if he strove to suit all with the whole 
collection. Many will say the tunes are too hard, and prefer for a sea- 
son the Sunnyside. Such, however, will find some hymns to their 
taste, if they are in pursuit of the easier and lighter class of music. 
While they may ask for more of such, we still ask for less. Indeed, it 
seems to us that these might have been replaced by equally easy and bet- 
ter tunes. The trouble with the pieces that compromise with a taste 
for the shallower sort of music is that they wear out ; whereas, it is pos- 
sible, we think, to find simple and taking airs that resist such a fate. We 
should say, then, that the compiler of these tunes had not yielded fully 
enough to a preference for the better class. He has taken a bold step 
forward, and has attained a marked success; but he has not gone far 
enough, and we could wish a more relentless choice of the best and most 
lasting music had been made. 

It is not worth while to point out minute excellences and defects. So 
far as we have noticed, the hymns are well selected. On the whole, we 
must deem ourselves fortunate to get so much excellence, and all for so 
slight a cost,— not more than half of what one would at once fix upon 
as a fair price for the book. B. R. B. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM.* 


Mr. Rae is an English author who has printed about a third of the 
present work in the Contemporary and the British Quarterly Reviews. He 
confines himself to “the broader phases of contemporary socialism,” 
as it assumes political shape and calls on government for aid. Succes- 
sive chapters are devoted to Lassalle, Marx, Carl Marlo, the Socialists 
of the Chair, the Christian Socialists, Russian Nihilism, and Socialism 
and the Social Question. A chapter, not very appropriately included, 
on Henry George, closes the book. Mr. Rae writes evidently from long 
and careful study, and with an impartial spirit. He recognizes the 
existence of a social question, seeing that the time has come in the 
development of our industrial civilization when there must be a readjust- 
ment of the relations of the laborer and the capitalist. That this 
readjustment must be worked out gradually ; that the aid of the State 
can only be indirect; and that the laborer must accomplish his own 
salvation by the establishment of trade-unions, the extension of co-ope- 
ration, the cultivation of piece-work, and the development of his own 
personal efficiency,—is Mr. Rae’s contention. The ideal of socialism is 
impracticable; but, on the other hand, laissez-faire is hardly a living 
faith now, and the situation deserves all our force of sympathy and 
force of thought. The State may do much in the control of the existing 
arrangements, without becoming a socialistic organization; and all this 


* Contemporary Socialism. By John Rae, M.A. 8vo, pp. xii, 455. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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it should do. The author does justice to the most extreme forms of 
socialism, recognizing even the positive character of Nihilism. “Steady 
submission to the discipline, the privation, the danger which Nihilists 
live under, is certainly no fruit of mere intellectual frivolity, that believes 
nothing, hopes nothing, respects nothing, admires nothing.” An atti- 
tude and habit of denial, indeed, Nihilism is yet the logical outcome 
of a despotism strangely out of place in our century of freedom. Mr. 
Rae’s chapter on this subject is a very thorough and brilliant piece of 
work, and his whole volume is of great value to students of contempo- 
rary life. N. P. G. 
Tue Reauity or REviGion.* 


The pastor of the Brick Church, New York, has set forth “ The Reality 
of Religion” in six sermons, evidently first spoken, and all the better 
reading for the directness of address which goes with them. They are 
upon these topics: “A Real Religion Necessary,” “ The Living God,” 
« The Living Soul,” “ The Living Word,” “ The Living Sacrifice,” “ The 
Living Christ.” These topics are discussed with earnestness, simplicity, 
and genuine desire to help men to be religious. They are entirely 
orthodox, but not obtrusively so in most of the sermons. But it is some- 
what a surprise to find the sermon upon “ The Living Sacrifice ” turn 
upon the cross of Christ instead of upon the apostolic injunction “to 
offer your bodies, a living sacrifice.” The surprise ceases, however, when 
we come upon this summing up of man: —. 

“* He crouches and blushes, 
Absconds and conceals ; 
He creepeth and peepeth, 
He palters and steals. 
“ Infirm, melancholy, 
Jealous, glancing around, 
An oaf, an accomplice, 
He poisons the ground.” 

This is a remarkable production, whether regarded as poetry or de- 
monology. It reminds one that the progress of agriculture was retarded 
for forty years after the invention of the cast-iron plough by the fear of 
the farmers that it would “ poison the ground.” The progress of some- 
thing else is being delayed by the same fear, with respect to man. We 
suspect, not man, but a cast-iron theology may poison the ground of 
The Reality of Religion. Dr. Van Dyke prepared his book for the press 
at Saranac Lake, in his summer fishing vacation; but there are some 
things in the volume, like the above verse, which show that the Adiron- 
dacks have not yet fulfilled their mission to the parson. Really, he 
ought not “to wander in the wilderness in a solitary way,” when the 
whole region is so suggestive of a brighter view of “the reality of 
religion.” T. R. 8. 


* The Reality of Religion. By Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr.,D.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 
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Cicero DE AMICITIA AND Scrrio’s Dream.* 


As a companion to his translation of Cicero’s De Offciis, Dr. Peabody 
has added another volume containing the De Amicitia and the Somnium 
Scipionis. 

Rarely, in formal history and biography, do we find such extremes 
of praise and denunciation as occur on the pages of Melmoth and De 
Quincey, Middleton and Mommsen, Trollope and Drumann, Niebuhr 
and Froude, concerning both the public life and private morals of 
Cicero. As one peruses these authors, it is not difficult to imagine that 
he is reading in a modern newspaper the adulation or the calumny of 
some living politician. 

A few, however, like Forsyth and Gaston Boissier, endeavor to be 
just without extravagance, and accordingly describe a man whose gen- 
ius could not conceal his vanity, and whose undoubted virtues were 
sometimes blurred by foibles common to mankind. 

Some of those above mentioned accuse Cicero of dishonesty, and 
quote passages from his private letters in support of their position. But 
De Quincey, who can hardly be called a eulogist of the great orator, 
says that he was a “thoroughly conscientious man”; Mayor says, “ If 
he had been less conscientious, he would have been a more consistent 
politician”; while Forsyth, in a strikingly similar phrase, expresses the 
opinion that he “ would have been more consistent, if less scrupulous.” 

Boissier, whose judgment may have possibly been warped by memo- 
ries of Metz and Sedan, says, with an evident fling at Drumann and 
Mommsen, who have judged Cicero with a harshness that almost savors 
of hate : — 

“T distrust those savants who, without acquaintance with mankind 
or experience in life, pretend to judge Cicero from his correspondence. 
Generally, they judge him wrongfully. To form a correct estimate of 
the import of those phrases uttered in jest and not always signifying all 
they seem to say, one must have more acquaintance with life than one 
ordinarily derives from a German university. In fine, critical judgment 
of this sort, I should, perhaps, trust sooner to a man of the world than 
to a savant.” 

Forsyth examines the character of Cicero without any indication of 
prejudice, and with the evident intention of striking a just balance 
between some who “ unduly extol” and others who as “ unduly depreci- 
ate.” But at the same time, with charming candor and modesty, he urges 
the reader to form his own estimate and not take another's word “where 
so much depends upon the idiosyncrasy of the writer.” 

Now, to form a correct estimate of a man like Cicero, one must per- 
force take into account both his life and his writings. The former may 
be misrepresented; but, ‘as we turn to the latter, we seem to come face to 

|" * Cteero de Amicitia (on Friendship) and Sctpio’s Dream. Translated, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Andrew P. Peabody. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 18841. 
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face with him whom we desire to know, and our acquaintance ripens as 
we read. 

Mommsen is epigrammatic when he says that Cicero “completely 
failed when, in the last years of his life, with equal peevishness and 
precipitation he composed in a couple of months a philosophical library,” 
wherein he “ stitched together Epicurean, Stoic, and Syncretist writings 
into a so-called dialogue.” But, when we read those writings for our- 
selves, we are not so ready to admit that he “failed.” He was not a 
Syncretist either: Eclectic would be nearer to the truth; for though he 
belonged, as he loved to say, to the New Academy, which was midway 
between the Epicureans and the Stoics, yet his treatise on Duties leans 
mainly to the Stoic side. 

So excellent are the morals of this treatise, as well as of those on 
Government, Law, Old Age, and Friendship, that Anthony Trollope 
does not hesitate to call their author “almost a Christian even before 
the coming of Christ.” 

Surely, any one who does aught to popularize the moral essays cf 
Cicero deserves the thanks of the classical and the non-classical reader 
alike; and this result, we think, Dr. Peabody has attained in the transla- 
tions already mentioned. They do not assume to be literal, but aim at 
giving the exact thought of Cicero in language readily understood by 
the purely English reader. The volume under discussion gives evidence 
of great painstaking and exact scholarship, and is issued in a very 
attractive form. Foot-notes occur on almost every page, and greatly 
enhance the value of the whole. In one of these, however (p. 6), un- 
doubtedly through a typographical oversight, the nones of June are said 
to occur upon the seventh. 

In another foot-note on page 50,-the translator says, “A word is 
often better defined by its use than in the dictionary.” That is un- 
doubtedly true, since words were “used” before dictionaries; but we 
can hardly agree that subd ifficilis in this case should be rendered “ by no 
means.” Just below, in speaking of the quaestio subdifficilis, Lelius says, 
“ Indigna homine dubitatio.” Now, doubt implies difficulty, even though it 
beasmall one. Besides, if there were “by no means” a difficulty, why 
should Cicero waste a page in beating the air? Viewed solely from the 
stand-point of Leelius, the “ quaestio” was doubtless nequaquam difjicilis ; 
but, considered ab “homine,” there was an “indigna dubitatio.” Is not 
the true idea of the sentence, “ But at this point there occurs a certain 
question of little difficulty” ? 

In the introduction, we notice the expression, “ superfluous verbiage,” 
whieh seems to be a plain instance of tautology wherein a doubly 
superfluous epithet is employed. 

Another somewhat startling rhetorical figure may be observed in the 
following : — 

“ Bat in the life of the founder of Christianity, who teaches, most of 
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all, by example, friendship has its apogee,— its supreme pre-eminence 
and honor.” 

Now, the above cannot be literal; for “apogee” means away from 
earth, and the friendship of Christ was emphatically for mortal men 
upon the earth: accordingly, it must be figurative. But, if an astro- 
nomical metaphor is required, and one signifying the highest attainable 
point,— as would seem from the words, “supreme pre-eminence,”— why 
not say culmination, which would be equally expressive and less 


obscure ? 


It is interesting to compare Dr. Peabody’s translation of Scipio's 
Dream with that of Anthony Trollope, as given in his Appendix to the 


Life of Cicero. 
PEABODY. 


“ What is this sound so strong and 
so sweet that fills my ears?” 

“This is the melody which, at inter- 
vals unequal, yet differing in exact pro- 
portions, is made by the impulse and 
motion of the spheres themselves, which, 
softening shriller by deeper tones, pro- 
duce a diversity of regular harmonies. 
Nor can such vast movements be urged 
on in silence; and, by the order of nature, 
the shriller notes sound from one extreme 


I venture to cite a single passage from each : — 


TROLLOPE. 


“What music is that, swelling so 
loudly and yet so sweet?” 

“ It is that harmony of thestars which 
the world creates by its own movement. 
Low and loud, bass and treble, they clang 
together with unequal intervals, but each 
in time and tune. They could not work 
in silence; and nature demands that, 
from one end of heaven to the other, they 
shall be sonorous with a deep diapason. 


The far-off give a loud, treble twang. 
Those nearest to the moon sound low and 
bags.” 


So runs the parallel throughout. It will be observed that, while the 
former adheres more closely to the text, the latter gives the rein to his 
poetic fancy: one simply reads, the other sings, the music of the 
spheres. D. 0. 8. L. 


of the universe, the deeper from the 
other.” 


Tue Destiny oF MAn.* 


Mr. Fiske was invited to deliver an essay on Immortality before the 
Concord School of Philosophy last summer, and he has expanded this 
essay into the little volume before us. But a very few pages at the end 
discuss the subject of personal continuance. The major part by far of 
the essay reviews the story of man’s life upon earth as the evolution 
philosophy and the latest scientific teachings portray it. The gradual 
emergence of the human from the bestial, of the moral from the brutal, 
is described, and made the foundation of the brief a-gument that, as the 
spiritual part of us has been so clearly the aim of the long development, 
and is now the preciousness of our lot, it would be unreasonable to 
suppose its extinction at death. Natural science, Mr. Fiske rightly 
reminds us, has no right to deny immortality. But his essay will be, to 
the discriminating, only another proof of what the philosopher and theo- 


. The Destiny of Man viewed in the Light of his Origin. By John Fiske. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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logian have long known, that science has no right to affirm it. Mr. 
Fiske’s own affirmation is based upon reasonings familiar, in their sub- 
stance, for ages, and to which our own time has given only a great exten- 
sion backward in time and a new phraseology,— nothing more. All that 
Mr. Fiske writes deserves attention, and one is glad to know that his 
own faith in immortality is so strong; but that it has either sprung from 
the theory of evolution or has any particular logical connection with it, 
one cannot see. The author remains, to the eye of careful logic, as 
much a creature of science and faith as the rest of us are obliged to be. 
He has to make a decided leap from the now well-known history of our 
development into prophecy of the forever unknown future. N. P. G. 


Porticat Works or Lucy Larcom.* 


It is very gratifying to find in so large a volume of poetry as this so 
little that can be parted with without loss. Not that all or many of 
these verses will be read by another generation, but because they so 
harmonize with the taste and thought of this one. Very few writers of 
this generation will be read in the. twenty-first century, and but a very 
precious few of the productions of those few writers. But that is no 
reason why our poets should not write and publish what they write. 
They will bless and inspire more or less readers of this generation, 
though not a line should survive a century. It is a shallow criticism 
which condemns every production which will not go down to future 
generations and be treasured and honored by them. Lucy Larcom has 
written as well as much. Some of the poems in this volume have been 
household favorites for years, and will be for years to come. She has 
classified them a little in this edition; but the classification is, neces- 
sarily, some like the constellations, containing stars of all magnitudes 
and all colors: “ Earlier Poems,” “ War Memories,” “ Verses for Occa- 
sions,” “ Childhood Songs,” “ Wild Roses of Cape Ann,” “ Later Poems.” 
In each of these are pieces which the loving and refined heart will not 
let die. They will be sung by the kitchen-girl at her work and by tlie 
mother as she leans over her first-born, by the fisher-boy as he drops his 
line in the brook, and by the mechanic as he forges the iron or squares 
the timber. The young student will choose from them for declamation, 
and the teacher will read from them to illustrate what is beautiful in 
conception and exquisite in expression. If a writer can please and 
instruct the present generation, ambition should be satisfied; and this 
Miss Larcom has certainly done. “Hannah Binding Shoes” will out- 
live this generation, will live as long as “the fisherman sails out of 
Marblehead.” “The Old School-house,” tender as Whittier’s, brings 


* The Poetical Works of Lucy Larcom. Household Edition. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.; New York: 11 East Seventeenth Street. Cambridge, the Riverside 
Press. 1885. viii, 318. 
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tears to old eyes as they read it, and will as long as there are school- 
houses for boys and girls to fall in love in. What is prettier than 
“ Elsie in Illinois”? “My Mountain” is excellent. “ Thirty-Five ” 
is a very good meditation on that period of life. “A Thanksgiving ” 
is very fine in its way, not so imaginative as descriptive. “ The Still 
Hour” is full of quiet beauty. “The Chamber called Peace,” founded 
upon a passage in Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, is a very excellent 
specimen of rhythmic movement as well as of beautiful images. 
“ Across the River” is full of tender consolation. Some of the “ War 
Memories” are trumpet notes and thrill the reader, as “The Sinking 
of the ‘ Merrimack,’ ” “ Waiting for News,” and others. But the writer 
appears most as home, after all, in “Childhood Songs,” as in ‘ Moon- 
shine,” “ Jack-in-the-Pulpit,” “ Sir Robin,” “ Farther On,” “The Rivulet,” 
“ Pussy Clover,” and “ Hal's Birthday,” “Like any Other Little Girl,” 
and “The Country Boy.” “The Wild Roses of Cape Ann” are, many 
of them, full of fragrance. “ Mistress Hale of Beverly ” is a fine ballad, 
so is “ Mehetabel.” “Golden-Rod ” is good, but “ Shared ” is best. 
“I said it in the meadow-path, 
I say it on the mountain stairs: 
The best things any mortal hath 
Are those which every mortal shares,” 

and so on for five stanzas more. They prompted a sermon. To 
“J. G. W.” is charming, not so good that to“O. W. H.” Among the 
“Later Poems,” “ Elizabeth” is the best, in our judgment, among the 
plaintive. But we have overrun our limits. This is a book to be kept 
on the table for spare, precious moments, to soothe, to cheer, to charm, 
to inspire. R. P. 8. 
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